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OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 
* Lowpor, Oct. 30, 1865. 
Messrs. Editore—Of Lord Palmer- 
‘ston’s death; of the public funeral de- 

creed for him by the unanimous voices 
of Queen, Cabinet, and country —thus 
reversing his own modest wishes to 
sleep in the precincts of the Abbey 
church at Romsey, in Hampshire, and 
within the parish where he was born 
of all this, and of the general eulogiums 
pronounced, and regrets expressed, by 
the press, both English and foreign, 
hen readers will have been fully aware, 

fore the present communication can be 
published. Nevertheless, I think that 
dome additional notices, as well as 
reminiscences, of the deceased, may not 

be uninteresting. 

Lord Palmerston was descended from 
one of those English families who, in 
the sixteenth century, settled in Ire- 
land—eastern and southern—and who 
were quite distinct in blood from the 
native Celfic race, as well as from the 
Scottish colonists who settled in Ulster. 
The Temples were a remarkable family. 
One of them was the successful pro- 
moter, as a diplomatist, of “The Triple 
Alliance ;” but two others had preceded | 
hjm—one was the Secretary of Sir 
Philip Sidney, the friend of Usher, and 
Provost of Dublin University; a second 
was the historian of the Irish Civil War; 
while the sons of the latter were the 
diplomatist already mentioned, and Sir 
John Temple, Irish Attorney-General. 
Of this last, the eldest son became a 
baronial peer, and he was the great- 
grandfather of the late Premier of 
England. | 

The Atheneum thus refers to the 
ancestry of the deceased, and to his 
humorous writings, and to his best 
speeches : 

Ink ran in the veins of all these Temples. 
Pretty early in life, Lord Palmerston 
to write; and 97 be was = — > 

tician to stu o graces ex- 
— his hand was sharply felt in the 
“Tory mischief” then going on. The “ New 
Whig Guide,” a pleasant battery directed 
against the Lil was 
we believe, written by Palmerston, Sir 
Robert Peel, and Mr. Wilson Croker. Pal 
merston wrote a sparkling piece of banter 
under the title of “ of the Trial of 


Henry Brougbam for Calling Mr. Ponsonb 
an Old Woman.” This — is very like the 
ms | Temple of later years. is 
found guilty, but is recommended to merc 
by the 4 the ground of his — 
ified ince Regent! Lord Palmerston 
also contributed a plan for re- arranging the 
Red Book on scientific principles, introducing 
the Linnean system into Parliament. Had he 
cultivated this talent of drollery, he might, 
have carried off some of Canning’s 
; but society and office, won too early 
in life, seduced him from literature, which 
never*grew to be any thing more than a toy 
to him. Some of his speeches, particularly 
the speech in defence of his foreign policy, 
and many of his minutes and despatches, have 
great merits. The public would be glad to 
see his pers on Eastern Question, the 
Spanish — and the Crimean War. 

In addition to this, it appears that 
his penmanship (which was very beau- 
tiful, entitling him to speak out plainly, 
as he did some months ago at Romsey, 
about bad writing) was, as to its official 
comprehensiveness and fulness, some- 
thing wonderful. He was long con- 
nected (before he became a Cabinet 
minister) with the War Office. Some 
years ago a gentleman, who is now 
Secretary in the Foreign Office at Cal- 
cutta, was sent by the authorities to 
examine and assort a mass of documents 
wiiich had accumulated for half a cen- 
tury. The mass was “rubbish,” mus- 
ter- rolls, and other purely formal docu- 

ments; but many were of great value 
and interest. There were a large num- 
ber of papers by Lord Palmerston, 
extending over many years. “It ap- 
peared that whenever an event of bis- 
torical importance occurred—especially 
to the foreign relations of this country— 
a memoir, address, analysis, or narrative 
on the subject was prepared by his own 
hand. he great number of these 
records—an item among the labours of 
the late Minister—serves to show the 
ceaseless industry with which he worked 
his course. 

How both Imperialism in France and 
Liberalism in Europe appreciated him, 
must be familiar to the American peo- 
ple. But now fresh expression thereof 
comes out strongly. Thus the Paris 
Constitutionnel : 

The death of Lord Palmerston is a public 
calamity for England. The English journals 
reach us bordered with black. For more than 
half a century the statesman who has just ex- 
pired was 80 actively identified with the do- 
mestic and foreign policy of Great Britain, 
and he was, at an extremely advanced age, 80 
ae gy! in possession of all his energies 
aud his influenve, that his disappearance 

from the scene is really an event. For a 
statesman old age, if it be only physical, is 
a source of strength and prestige; the more 
his years increase, the younger is his popu- 
larity. This is what happened with Lord 
Palmerston. As he became older, he became 
greater; and it was not the lassitude or dis- 
trust of public opinion that took from him the 
portfolio of Premier—it was death. It is not 
the right moment to recall old disagreements 
over his grave. We would only remember 
the readiness: shown by the noble lord in 1851, 
to recognize the new order of things which 
was founded in France, with the great name 
of Napoleon. We only desire to remember 
the policy from which arose the treaty of 
commerce, and to which is due the confra- 
teruity of the soldiers of France and land 
upon the battle-fields of the Crimea and the 
extreme East.” The popularity which Lord 
Palmerston enjoyed during sixty years, and 
the immense regret with which his loss in- 
spires his compatriots, are naturaily traceable 
to the consideration that his principal virtue 
was love for his country. hether his con- 
ceptions were correct or not, whether he was 
owed or —— jad 

ri or wrong o allies, versaries, 
* rivals of England, he was always 
guided by his British patriotism. Let us 

careful not to reproach him with it, Rather 
let us admire him by endeavouring to imitate 
him. Let us be Frenchmen, as Lord Palmer- 

Palmerston humbled French influence 

in the East by the bombardment of 
_ Acre, and the consequent discomfiture 
of Ali, the Pacha of Egypt, whose 
M designs on Syria, Thiers, as Minister, 
bad endorsed. But all this is forgotten 
dy the Constitutionnel in the remem- 
brance of that endorsement by him of 

e coup d’etat of 1851, for which he 

as dismissed by Lord John Russell 
rom the Cabinet, as well as in the vivid 
ppreciation of the benefits, greater to 
France than even to England, secured 
vy the treaty of commerce, which Cob- 
den consummated, under the direction 
Jof the British Premier, three years ago. 
The mention of the name of Cobden 
ue an anecdote told of him when he 
r dying last year at hia house in Sur- 
Rey. After an allusion was made to 


Palmerston as his political adversary — 


his tion to the views of the ex- 
treme liberals, Cobden interposed, with 
eyes moist with tears, exclaiming, (Ab, 
but he was a generous adversary!” I 
believe that this was true. 
malico, hatred, and uncharitableness, 
Palmerston was free. Even in the 
fiercest party debates, when the fate of 
s Cabinet hung upon the issue, and 
while men of the calibre of Lord Robert 
Cecil and Mr. Whiteside seemed to dip 
in poison the sharp arrows of their 
Tory antagonism, he always wound up 
the debate with tolerance and kindliness. 
While he was satirical towards the op- 
position members, and took special no- 
tice of unjast ‘accusations, his wit was 


sheet-lightning, which but illuminates 
the gloom without harming, instead of 
the scathing and scorching bolt, which, 
descending from the black cloud, is 
charged with tempest fury. 

The tact (has not some one said that 
“tact is the talent of talents?) with 
which he received deputations on great 
public questions, and his power, when 
de pleased to exercise it, of official reti- 
cence—so that what his own views were 
could not have beer divined from his 
eye or aspect—was something wonder- 
fal. He would listen patiently to a se- 
ries of memorials read, and also to 
spoken addresses, with an attitude of 
most perfect politeness and respect; but 
after all, he would wind up by telling 
the crowd that filled the front chamber 
of his house at Piccadilly, that it rested 
with the Cabinet, which was to meet in 
the afternoon, what the decision of the 
government would be. I have seen 
this myself, when the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the President of the Wes- 
leyan Conference, a Presbyterian Mode- 
rator, with representatives of the Lord’s- 
day Observance Society, and others, 
waited on him. The decision to which 
he had come was in their favour—the 
question being whether the Crystal Pal- 
ace should be opened on the Sabbath or 
not. When, however, an attempt was 
made a second time to evade the law by 
Crystal Palace shareholders, his indig- 
nation at their conduct caused him to 
throw off all official reserve, and to de- 
clare at once that they had taken a 
course which could not be tolerated. 
Great was the enthusiasm of those who 
waited on him on that occasion; and 
Lord Shaftsbury, in great delight, cried 
out, “That’s the way to govern the 
people of England!“ 

In Ireland Lord Palmerston had an 
estate, and was a most generous and 
considerate landlord. He was singu- 
larly free from sectarian prejudices, and 
was as zealous in Parliament for the 
abolition of the Test Act, as a grievance 
to Protestant Dissenters, as he had been 
for Roman Catholic Emancipation. I 
am acquaintéd with a worthy Congrega- 
tional minister at Sligo, in Ireland, who 
undertook the erection of a handsome 
church and manse, and also school- 
buildings. Once and again he wrote to 
Lord Palmerston as a proprietor and 
landlord in that district, and he always 
received both a courteous reply and a 
handsome donation. IIis tenants were 
treated with peculiar favour, and any 
who wished to emigrate were most 
liberally aided, while their comforts on 
board ship were secured by special ar- 
rangements. 

Latterly, Lord Palmerston was closely 
identified with the Evangelical party in 
the Church of England; and in the 
Colonies, as well as at home, his nomi- 
nees to sees were nearly all of that 
school. Generally speaking, his selec- 
tions were admirable. No Prime Minis- 
ter, probably, had ever such an amount 
of church-patronage in his hands. His 
preferences—whether influenced by Lord 
Shaftesbury or not—were evangelical. 
It is certain that Tractarianism and 
High-churchism were discouraged by 
him. Very different had been the dis- 
tribution of patronage when Lord Derby 
was in power; and also during the 
ministry of Lord Aberdeen, and when 
Gladstone (then a church-zealot, now far 
nearer true catholic and evangelical 
views) was Colonial Secretary. 

We can hardly write down Lord Pal- 
merston as a man of spiritual perception, 
whatever hope there may have been as 
to his last hours. He was a polished 
man of the world; he was a politician 
and a statesman; he was kindly, genial, 
benevolent, and patriotic. “We prayed 
with him,” said his step-son, the Hon. 
William-Cowper, “and he seemed to join 
with us. He was reduced to extreme 
weakness, and was apparently unable 
to speak, yet it could hardly be said 
that he died and gave no sign.” 


esterday, at one o’clock in the after- 
noon, Lord Palmerston was buried. 
After passing from Cambridge House, 
where the body had lain for some days, 
a funeral procession was formed. The 
peerage, the House of Commons, the 
army and navy, and every class down 
to the humblest, was represented. It 
arrived at the great western door of 
Westminster Abbey. The Queen, ever 
appreciative of true worth, had express- 
ed a wish which, coming from her, was 
a command that found a response in all 
hearts. It was that this veteran ser- 
vant of the commonwealth should sleep 
side by side with the dust of other men, 
whose names as patriots, statesmen, 
and orators can never die, and whose 
ashes are reposing in the old Abbey of 
Westminster. Simple, yet all the more 
impressive, was the procession. The 
hearse was not a funeral car, but a 
plein hearse. Vast multitudes lined 
the pavements, and looked out from 
windows and balconies as the funeral 

went slowly on through Picca- 
dilly, through Trafalgar Square, and 
onward past the Admiralty and Horse 
Guards, and his own recently occupied 
official residence at the corner of Down- 
ing street. The shops were generally 
shut, and traffic was suspended. The 
city proper wore a strange and subdued 
aspect. The Royal and Stock Ex- 
changes were closed, and so was the 
great Foreign and Colonial Mart in 
Mark Lane. 

Not leas than forty-eight carriages, 
in which Cabinet ministers, kinsmen, 
and nearest friends of the deceased, to- 
gether with the chief officers of many 


corporations, (including the Lord Mayor 


— — 


as on many points be had been —and 
hen a severe estimate was given of 


From 


rather the lambent corruscation of the 
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of London, and the Lord Provosts of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow,) presented a 
long continuous line. It wag not “the 
pomp and circumstances of woe.” It 
was the reality of true and universal 
sorrow, that a prince among the people, 
whose personal presence was so familiar, 
and whose name was so long a house- 
hold word—had at last, with all his 
tenacity of life and marvellous reeuper- 
ative elasticity—was to be seen amongst 
us no more. 

After ‘these occupied came, 
according to an old aristocratic custom 
which bears a heartless aspect, a long 
line of empty carrieges, including those 
of the Queen and Royal Princes, as 
well as of the nobility and of foreign 
ministers. One of these last was the 
carriage of the American Minister. He, 
as well as his diplomatic brethren, had 
already taken his place in the gal- 
lery, raised over the “ Poet’s Corner” in 
the Abbey, commanding a view of the 
grave that waited for its occupant. 

To the Abbey admission could only 
be obtained by tickets issued in the 
name of Dr. Stanley, Dean of West- 
minster. That eminent person, the 
chosen companion in travel to Palestine 
and the East of the youthfal Prince of 
Wales, and the special object of confi- 
dence and affection by the Queen, had 
alone been permitted to have the coffin 
opened, (the day before it was carried 
to the tomb,) to see the remains of the 
departed. He it was who walked up 
the nave of the Cathedral, about a quar- 
ter of an bour before the hearse arrived 
at the great western door, conducting 
the Prince of Wales to the place as- 
signed him. He it was also, who after- 
wards headed the procession of the 
clergy, and of the chief mourners and 
others, as the coffin was borne slowly 
on amid the tear-prompting tones of the 
warbling organ, and the sweetly sad 
and solemn voices of the surpliced 
choristers, towards its last resting-place. 
He too it was, who read the prayer 
of the closing part of the beautiful 
burial service, as, surrounded by states- 
men and men of mark in every depart 
ment of public life, he stood on the 
brink of the open grave. 

As the anthem, “I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life,” or that other, “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” rose 
and fellin singing waves of sorrow— 
now jubilant and anon heart-saddening 
—the multitude of spectators almost 
held their breath, and throbbing hearts 
confessed the sublimity and power of 
that “hope full of immortality.” A 
deeper thrill, if possible, passed from 
heart to heart as Beethoven’s funereal 
music rolled out its grand, awe-inspiring 
grandeur through the organ. It seemed 
to summon up before the multitude the 
day of doom, the final reckoning day, 
the fires of the great conflagration, and 
the thunderous bolts of avenging justice 
chasing down the lost to the Tartarus 
of eternal fire. “It seemed as though 
the whole frame-work of the giant Ca 
thedral was beginning to sob and heave 
as if the very pillars of stone that had 
borne the brunt of neglect and violence, 
of civil war and unbelief for eight hun- 
dred years, were rocking to and fro,” 

After the conclusion of the service, 
the mourners retired as they came, 
through the nave of the Cathedral, and 
then the vast throng which had been 
kept stationary for hours on either side 
of the great aisle, were permitted to 
pass through the choir, and to look 
down upon the coffin as it lay nine feet 
below the surface, (on virgin soil,) be- 
tween the graves of Fox and Pitt, read- 
ing as they stooped, these words: 


VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, 
G. C. B. K. G.* 
Born Got. 21, 1784. 
Died Oct. 19, 1865. 

The grave was lined with beautifal 
encaustic tiles of a deep earth colour, 
and had an aspect of warmth and life 
very pleasing and suggestive. D. 


»Genetal Commander of the Bath, Knight of 
the Garter. 


MEETING OF SYNOD IN NEW- 
ARK, OHIO. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN, ] 


Messrs. Editors—As an agreeable 
pastime to the writer, and as a matter 
of interest to the reader, your corres- 
pondent would attempt giving a pen- 
view of the place, members, animus, and 
utterances of the Synod of Ohio, at its 
late meeting in Newark. 

First, the place. This has ite name 
from a city in New Jersey, and is 
creditable in ite appearance, size, taste, 
and in the intelligence, wealth, and 
moral worth of its citizens, to its well- 
known eastern namesake. Among the 
many beautiful little cities of the West, 
it takes rank as one of the most beauti- 
ful. Its site is level, streets wide and 
straight, and planted with double rows 
of silver-maple. Many of the business 
houses, public buildings, and private 
residences, are very fine and imposing. 
In the centre of the city is a lovely 
lawn, in the centre of this the court 
house. The churches are many; and, 
I regret to be compelled to state, are 
rather below, than above, other sur- 
rounding edifices, in architectural cost, 
taste, or pretessions. Though all com- 
fortable, none are elegant. Measures, 
however, are being taken by some 
denominations for the erection of chureh 
edifices in keeping with the style of the 
age, and the wealth and wants of their 
members. 

The First Presbyterian church is 
rather a capacious, venerable, and an- 
tique structure—a monument of the 
taste and energy of the late Dr. William 
Wylie, who, it is said, supervised its 
construction more than half a century 
ago, and preached in it as pastor over 
forty years. Recently it has undergone 
repairs and changes that greatly en- 
hance its comfort, convenience, aud ap- 
pearance. Dr. Wylie’s long pastorate 
was succeeded by that of the Rev. W. 
M. Robinson, now of Mercer, Pennsyl- 
vania. His was brief, and followed by 
the recent installment of the Rev. H. M. 
Hervey, son of the venerable Rev. Henry 
Hervey, of Martinsburg, Ohio. The 
church is happy and prosperous, and the 
relation between pastor and people likely 
to remain unsundered for many years to 


come. May our gracious Master cause, 


by his grace, a similar continuance in 
all our churches. 

Synod was not full. Perbaps one- 
third of its members were absent—cause 
said to be sickness. We hope it was 
not indifference. Why are so many al-, 
ways absent? Have they a periodic 
indisposition every October? Or is 
their infirmity chronic, lasting the whole 
year round, unfitting them, however, for 
attending no meetings, excepting such 
as are synodical? Strange that nearly 
ali the ruling elders in two large Pres- 
byteries were all prostrated at once, 
that both bad not half a dozen lay rep 
sentatives in Synod! Such an epidemic 
is desperate. They ought to be doc- 
red. Would this help them? At next 
meeting of Synod, if they are no better, 
some of us will surely call attention to 
their case. | 

Our Moderator, the Rev. T. H. Barr, 
presided with dignity and efficiency. 
The preaching was truly excellent, 
though of a style that would have made 
old Thomas Boston, Flavel, Baxter, or 
Allen wonder how times change, and 
man changes with them. The devo- 
tions were solemn —the prayers fervent, 
though perhaps not quite so “loyal,” so 
far as petitions for the President are 
concerned, as formerly. The attention 
of Synod was called to this The call 
bad a good effect. 

One feature of Synod struck the mind 
of the writer with much force—that is, 
the change that has taken place in its 
membership witbin a period of sixteen 
years, the date of his first meeting witb 
it. Not more than fifteen were here 
present, of the eighty or ninety then 
active! Death has claimed a large per 
centage of these—many have found otber 
fields of labour beyond our limits—none, 
we believe, have either demitted the 
ministry, or been deposed from it. What 
an illustration of the identity of a body 
without an identity of its component 
parts! The Synod is the same—its 
members are different—like the noble 
river of the same name—ever the same, 
though the sawe water is never in it 
twice, nor long—or like the Church on 
earth, under all dispensations, in all 
nations, and through all generations, 
“semper idem!” 

In looking over the members as seated 
together in the church, comparatively 
few gray heads appear. The Rev. 8. 
Willson, of New Concord, the Rev. 
Henry Hervey, Dr. Woodrow, the Rev. 
H. Vandeman, the Rev. James Irvine, 
and the traly venerable and universally 
beloved Roland, are now our clerical 
fathers. As a general thing, they are 
quiet members, leaving the discussions 
of these ‘‘stirring times“ to be conducted 
by the younger members, often wonder- 
ing, no doubt, to what issues such 
“superabounding zeal, with knowledge 
slim,” for “ measures new,“ will tend. 

The addresses of the New-school dele- 
gates were generally interesting. That 
of the Rev. Mr. Sawyer was as amusing, 
as it was lengthy and non-committal. 
Want of space forbids even the briefest 
resume. Take the following as a sam- 
ple from the web:—*“ Both the Old and 
New-schools are rolling along the same 
track. The latter is a faster train than 
the former, though the former will soon 
overtake the latter, and swallow it up. 
Both are really now united. The Old 
is reputed orthodox—the New, hetero- 
dox. The Old cannot consent to re- 


ceive in fellowship the New till it re- 


nounces the heresies of Beman, Barnes, 
Ke. This it would never do—not a jot, 
not a tittle, would ever be given up for 
the sake of organic unity. But if ever 
the two Schools should be united, he 
hoped it would not be so close as not te 
allow of each baving full elbow-room. 
He longed and prayed for union. He 
had privately told many not to leave 
the New-school and join the Old, for if 
they did, they would not enjoy the 
change. He had just attended a joint 
meeting of the two Synods in Cincin- 
nati. Heard two sermons—one from 


the Moderator of each Synod. Never“ 


had heard two discourses more radically 
diesimilar. This was nothing Union 
is what we all want. We must and 
will have it; but we cannot get it; nor 
is it so desirable, if each only does its 
own work well, in itsown way. Was 
sorry his speech had not been written. 
Had not time to write it. Was glad it 
was not written, for it might do more 
good thus impromptu, coming as it did 
from his beart, than if it bad been care- 
fully committed to paper and read; and 
yet he had no faith in its doing much 
good any how,” &. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, was this not 
non-committeal? This is an almost ver- 
batim report of the manner in which 
he elaborated his “points.” It is no 
burlesque. 

Two resolutions of the Committee on 
the Minutes of the Assembly awoke a 
Bomewhat protracted and earnest de- 
bate. First, the removal of the Boards 
of Domestic Missions and Education 
West. And, second, a cordial approval 
of the Assembly’s action, directing the 
Board to re-examine all applicants for 
commissions to go South to restore 
Presbyterianism, and to send only such 
as,in the opinion of the Board, were in 
cordial sympathy with certain deliver- 
ances of the Assembly as to “ loyalty,” 
&c. The former was negatived. This 
being a reversal of the Synod’s action 
last year, was very gratifying to such of 
us as have not yet adopted the “ epread- 
eagle” views about the Great, great 
West,” or of the “fogyism”’ of the East. 
We believe the Boards safe, perfectly 
safe, where they are. There let them 
remain. 


As to the second, such modifications 
were made on it as rendered it, in some 
degree, tolerable to the minority. But 
the truth is, these, and similar acts of 
the last Assembly, were most unfor- 
tunate, and neither their constitation- 
ality nor their expediency will stand 
the test of time, or the calm judgment 
of the unimpassioned future. 

Our discussion was taken up by the 
partisan press, and “ noised abroad.“ 
It is laughable to read their comments 
from their stand-points. Some of us, 
who bad the honour of leading in the 
discussion, are pronounced very bad or 
very good men, according to the political 
proclivities of the reporters. Now, in my 
opinion, we are neither. But possible 
mixtures of both. May we all grow 
better, is the wish of W. M. F. 


For the Presbyterian. 
AMERIVAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Managers 
was held at the Bible House, New York, 
on Thursday, 2d inst.; William Whit- 
lock, Jr., Esq., Vice-President, in the 
chair, assisted by Norman White and 
Frederick S. Winston, Esqs., Vice-Presi- 
dents. 

The decease of Rev. Lot Jones, D.D., 
being announced, the Rev. Dr. Krebs 
was called on to open the meeting by 
reading the 90th psalm, and offering 
prayer. 

One new auxiliary was recognized in 
Missouri. 

Interesting communications were re- 
ceived from the Rev. James Hickey, 
Mouterey, with gratifying accounts of 
the demand fur the Scriptures in Mexico, 
and his success in his work; from the 
Rev. A. G. Simonton, Rio de Janeiro, 
and the Rev. A. L. Blackford, Sao 
Paulo, with encouraging reports from 
Brazil, and asking further aid, which 
was granted; from the Rev. David 
Trumbull, Valparaiso, in regard to an 
agency in Chili; from the Rev. I. G. 
Bliss, Constantinople, with interesting 
and pleasing accounts of the work in 
his field, especially in Anatolia (Ancient 
Phrygia); from the Rev. 8. H. Cal- 
houn, Abieh, with an account of the 
translations of the Scriptures into Arabic, 
showing the necessity of the recent ver- 
sion by Dra. Smith and Van Dyck, and 
sending a contribution from native Chris- 
tians towards making the electro plates 
for it. 

Encouraging accounts were received 
vf the resumption of the work in the 
Southern States, the re-organization of 
vid societies, and the formation of new 
ones, and the organization of a Bible 
Society by the coloured people at Kuox- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Grants of books were made to the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication; to 
the American Seamen’s Friend Society; 
numerous grants to Bible Societies and 
committees at the South; to soldiers 
and freedmen; liberal grants for Mexico 
and South America, and Liberia, with 
many of smaller amount, including four 
volumes iu raised letters for the blind 
making the entire number of books 
granted, 11,052. The number is much 
smaller than during the war, but the 
proportion of the larger books, and espe- 
cially of Bibles, is very much greater. 

To the Presbyterian Board of Mi 
sions were granted $1000 for electra 
typiog the pocket Chinese Testament in 
China. 

The Board requested the Committee 
on Versions to prepare a suitable memo- 
rial in reference to the Rev. Dr. Jones, 
to be presented at the next meeting. 

The Board adjourned to meet on the 
last Thursday in November, when the 
regular business will come up. 


— 


COME UNTO ME! 


With tearful eyes I look around; 
Life seems a dark and stormy sea; 
Yet ’midst the gloom | hear a sound— 
‘A heavenly whisper, « Come to Me!" 


It tells mo of a place of rest; 
I tells me where my soul may flee; 
O! w the weary, faint, oppress d, 
How sweet the bidding, Come tw Me!” 


When the poor heart with anguish learns 
That earthly props resigned must be, 
And from each broken cistern turns, 
It hears the accents, Come to Me!“ 


When against sin | strive in vain, 

Aw! cannot from its yoke get free, 
Sinking beneath the beavy chain, 

In- words arrest me, * Come to Me!” 


When nature shadders, loath to part 
From all | love, enjoy, or see; 

When a faint chill steals oer my heart, 
A sweet voice utters, Come to Me!” 


Come, for all else must fade and die; 
Earth is no resting place for thee ; 
Heaveuward direct thy weeping eye— 
Lam thy Portion, «Come to Me!’ 


O voice of mercy, voice of love! 
In conflict, grief, and agony— 
Support me, cheer me froin above, 
And gently whisper, « Cone to Me!” 
For the Presbyterian. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


The Rev. George F. Goodbue depar- 
ted this life on the 8th inst., inthe town 
of South East, New York. He was 80 
good a man iu all that makes true good- 
ness, that even the partial pen of the 
nearest friendship is in little danger of 
overstating bis excellence. It was be- 
cause I knew him so well that I loved 
him so mucb, and because be was 80 
worthy, that the more I knew him the 
more I loved him. The most intimate 
association of many years does not far- 
nish the recollection of any thing in his 
character or life that was not true, bou- 
est, just, pure, lovely, and of good re- 
port. That he loved his Master and 
his Master’s work more than he loved 
himself, was his highest commendation 
as a Christian man and minister; and 
this love he proved, not by boastful pro- 
fessions, but by an unfailing readiness 
to do and suffer any thing for the Mas- 
ter’s sake. That this spirit of self- 
sacrifice prompted him sometimes to do 
what a proper regard for his own health, 
comfort, and interest would have for- 
bidden; to deny himself that which he 
ought to have claimed; to place bis very 
life in peril; only made the proof the 
more convincing, while it was often the 
occasion of great regret to his friends. 

His ministerial life was spent mostly 
in Marengo, Illinois; the last six years 
of it in the place where he died. Only 
those who were with him at the West 
can appreciate the multitude and great- 
ness of his labours there, or the spirit of 
genuine devotion which characterized 
his whole career. Presbyterian church- 
es were very few and feeble in the re- 
gion of country which he chose for his 
home, and that they are neither few nor 
feeble now is due, in great measure, to 
his judicious, earnest, and persevering 
efforts to multiply and strengthen them. 
Of the now numerous churches of the 
Presbytery of Chicago, there are not 
many which he did not aid in gather- 
ing, organizing, or carrying through the 
struggles of their infancy. Next to this 
the cause of Christian education was 
nearest to his heart. To this cause, in 
connection with the other, he sacrificed 
time, position, property, and health, and 
never rested until completely broken 
down. Thus compelled, he found par- 
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tial restoration, and saved a few years 
of life, in the quiet rural charge which 
he held at the time of his death. And 
both East and West he was so univer- 
sally beloved, respected, and admired, 
that his name and virtues will live fresh 
and fragrant until the last of those who 
knew him shall have followed him whi- 
ther he has gone. 

His zeal for the Church arose from 
his intelligent love for the truth. Few 
men have had a better acquaintance 
with the trath in all its parts, propor- 
tions, and relations. Few have been 
able better to explain aud defend it. 
Few have found more peace, comfort, 
and strength in it. It was this that 
gave such wisdom, earnestness, strength, 
and tenderness to bis preaching. It 
could not have been desired that be 
should have loved the truth less, but 
had he loved and preached it more 
calmly, he might have lived to preach 
it longer. But he could not restrain the 
ardour of his feeling and conviction; 
und, preaching under such an impulse, 
it was too great a strain upon bis sen- 
sitive, nervous system, and upon his 
organs of speech. The word of God 
was io his heart as a burning fire, shut 
up in bis bones, and whether in the 
restraints, or in the utterance of that 
word, the fire was consuming him. At 
the remonstrance of his friends, he tried 
to preach more quietly and composedly, 
but he could not, and this, no doubt, 
hastened the development of the pul- 
monary disease of which he died. 

In all his private relations he was 
what, if it were all told, would be re- 
garded as the language of intemperate 
eulogy. But he was indeed so faithful, 
so utterly unselfish, so constant, so true, 
so gentle, and easy to be entreated, so 
full of mercy and good fruits, so patient 
under disappointment, and even under 
misrepresentation, so genial, generous, 
and sympathizing, so ready to bear 
others’ burdens, and yet so humble, and 
so unconscious of his own generosity, 
so ignorant of his own self-sacrifice, and 
making himself so happy in the happi- 
ness he provided for others, that it 
would be as difficult to exaggerate his 
virtues, as to discover his defects. 

There was little to distarb his peace 
as he drew near to death, except his 
own longing for a clearer, stronger ap- 
prehension of that for which he was 
apprehended of Christ Jesus. That for 
which he longed so earnestly, he has 
now obtained in the vision of the excel- 
lent glory. The abundant grace which 
dwelt in him, and which developed it- 
self so harmoniously and beautifully in 
all the virtues which adorn the Chris- 
tian and the man, give to those who 
loved him all the assurance they could 
ask, that be not only has a place, but a 


very high place in the heavenly king- 
dom. R. H. R. 
—Ä—I—' 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHRISTIANS IN THE SOUTHERN 
REBELLION. 


Messrs. Editorse—The action of the 
Synods of New Jersey, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Kentucky, and Missouri, dis- 
approving the deliverance of the last 
General Assembly in reference to South- 
ern Christians and churches, and re- 
questing its repeal or modification, 
greatly increases the interest and im- 
portance of the discussion of the ques- 
tions involved. I desire in this com- 
munication to more fully develope the 
views presented by me in a number of 
your paper published several weeks ago, 
and to answer the objections which 
have been urged against them by your 
correspondents on the other side. 

I. „Missouri“ and others insist that 
the war waged by the South against the 
national government “was not a civil 
war, but a genuine rebellion.” Of course, 
then, there are different kinds of rebel- 
lions; some which are not genuine.“ 
All may be classified as follows:— 
1. Those which are right, and deserve 
the blessing of God—as when our fore- 
fathers rebelled in 1776, and were suc- 
cessful in their resistance to the author- 
ity of the mother country. This was a 
righteous rebellion. 2. Rebellions where 
those engaging in them are in the 
wrong, and know they are doing wrong. 
Every real Cataline knows that he is 
doing wrong, just as the murderer and 
the thief know they are doing wrong. 
Such rebels are governed by a lust for 
power and honour: Their intention is 
to rebel, to commit treason. They are 
rebels in heart and head—*“ genuine” 
rebels—and are engaged in a “genuine” 
rebellion; and they cannot be saved 
without experiencing trae evangelical 
repentance for their sin in rebelling. 
3. Rebellions where those engaging in 
them are in the wrong, but think they 
are in the right. Their intention is to 
rebel, but to rebel to defend their sup- 
posed rights. Many of the English and 
French rebellions were of this class; 
and the wrong sometimes triumphed. 
4. Rebellions such as the late Southern 
rebellion, where those engaging in them 
are in the wrong, but believe they are 
in the right, and in committing the overt 
act of rebellion, do it, not with the in- 
tention to rebel and commit treason, 
but simply to render faithful obedience 
to another authority, to which they be- 
lieve they owe a first and paramount 
allegiance. In monarchies a part of 
the people may rebel against the reign- 
ing monarch, in order to render alle- 
giance to another person whom they 
believe to be their rightful sovereign; 
and the occasion of their rebelling may 
be to secure their real or supposed 
rights. In our own republican nation, 
Sonthern Christians have in form re- 
belled against the General Government, 
and, although in the wrong, believed 
they were in the right; and their inten- 
tion was not to commit treason, or rebel 
against the United States Government, 
but to render a faithful obedience to the 
State Governments, to which they hon- 
estly and sincerely believed they owed 
a first and paramount allegiance; and 
the occasion of their action was to se- 
cure and maintain their supposed rights. 
„Missouri“ admits that “their intent 
was to exercise the right of secession.” 
Intent and intention mean the same, 
and I employ the latter because more 
common and better understood by ordi- 
nary readers; and I will not object to 
the distinction made by this correspon- 


dent between intent and motive. The 
important matter is that we have the 
same understanding of their meaning. 
In my former article I used motive in 
the general sense of design, which is one 
of its ordinary meanings. But adopting 
the distinction insisted upon, all must 
admit that the intention of the great 
mass of Southern Christians was to 
exercise a right to secede from the 
Union, which they believéd they pos- 
sessed, and to render their allegiance to 
their respective State governments. A 
few may belong to the third class of 
rebela—that is, did not believe their 
first allegiance was due to their States, 
and rebelled to secure their supposed 
rights. Perhaps a very few may be- 
long to the second class, for there was 
a Judas among the twelve apostles. 
Now, in determining whether these 
Christian people are guilty of sin, for 
which they must experience evangelical 
repentance, must we not consider what 
was their intention in going tbrough 
the form, or committing the overt act of 
rebellion? The meanest prisoner before 
our criminal courts is allowed this privi- 
lege. If he has taken the life of an- 
other, the firat and most decisive ques- 
tion is, What was his intention? Was 
it to commit murder? If it is proven 
that this was not his intention, he is not 
condemned for murder. He may have 
intended to defend his person and his 
property, and even be iit... in sup- 
posing that they were in danger. If a 
church-member is charged before the 
session with telling a falsehood, and he 
proves that his intention was to tell the 
truth, although he was mistaken as to 
what was the truth, he is not condemn- 
ed, although he has gone through the 
form of the sin of falsehood. So, since 
the intention of Southern Cbristians 
was to render a faithful allegiance to 
what they honestly considered “the 
powers that be,” or their respective 
State authorities, and not to rebel or 
commit treason against the national gov- 
ernment, they can no more experience 
evangelical repentance for their conduct 
than can the Christian who has gone 
through the form of telling a falsehood, 
with the intention of telling the truth; 


or the prisoner who has taken tbe life | 


of another without the intention of com- 
mitting murder, supposing that he was 
acting in self-defence; and as the latter 
ought not to be suspended from the 
Church for the sin of lying or murder, 
neither ought the former to be suspended 
for the sin of rebellion. David’s inten- 
tion was to commit adultery and murder. 
Peter's intention was to deny and blas- 
pheme his Saviour; and therefore it 
was necessary for them to repent before 
they could be saved, or even be entitled 
to enjoy the privileges of Christian com- 
munion and fellowship. “Cyril, of Je- 
rusalem,“ and other correspondents, 
place Southern Christians in the same 
church status with David and Peter, 


after they had sinned so grievously. 
They ignore entirely that which is the 


essential element in all guilt, the inten- 
tion of the accused. 

But it may be said that these Chris- 
tians ought to have known better than 
to believe that a State had the reserved 
right to secede, and that their first alle- 
giance was due to the State. Yet, since 
they are in all other respects apparently 
the children of God, giving as good evi- 
dence of true piety in other things as 
any of usin the North, Christian charity 
will allow that we believe them to tell 
the truth when they declare that they 
have, in years past, carefully and prayer- 
fully investigated this subject, and thus 
formed the opinions which they held 
when the war commenced, but which 
they now give up, because the war has 
determined that the opposite opinions 
shall prevail in the government of this 
nation. Besides, there is sufficient evi- 
dence from other sources that they have 
long studied these questions with great 
care and deliberation; probably no one 
will dispute this. 


II. In my former article I claimed 
that honest and sincere belief that a 
thing is right, when it is wrong, some- 
times relieves from the guilt of sin; and 
that this was the case with Southern 
Christians in the late rebellion. “Sin- 
cerity is no criterion of right,” says one 
of your correspondents; but in a bun- 
dred cases of daily occurrence it is a 
criterion of guilt or innocence. In all 
those things which are not, in their own 
nature, necessarily sinful, the guilt or 
innocence of the person engaging in 
them depends on his belief or sincerity. 
„Missouri“ replies, Thousands bonestly 
and firmly believe that they possess the 
right of suicide, but does that take away 
the sin of self-destruction? Many more 
thousan@s honestly and firmly believe 
the end justifies the means, and there- 
fore that lying and fraud are right if 
used to accomplish an end aq; majoram 
Dei gloriam; but does that make them 
any the less sinners? So in regard to 
the rebellion. The rebels may have 
honestly and firmly believed that they 
possessed the right of secession; but 
does that relieve them from the guilt of 
the rebellion?” Now, all these things 
to which he refers are always and ne- 
cessarily sinful. Suicide, lying, fraud, 
and the use of lies and fraud to accom- 
plish a godd end, can never be right, no 
matter how firm may be the belief of 
the person doing them that they are not 
sinful. Sincerity here never relieves 
from the guilt of sin. But there are 
many other things which are not neces- 
sarily sinful, that we may honestly and 
firmly believe to be right, when they 
are wrong, and thus, because of our 
sincerity, be free from the guilt of sin 
in doing them. Several examples were 
given in the former article, to which, 
however, no attention has been paid by 
those who have denied the principle 
involved. It very often occurs that a 
man marries a woman whose husband 
is still living, but was supposed to be 
dead, two examples of which are just at 
hand, recorded in the daily newspapers 
I read this morning, one being that of a 
returned soldier, whose wife was mar- 
ried to another man, it being believed 
by both parties that the first husband 
had died in the war two or three years 
ago, and an illustration of which we 
have in the case of Philip and Annie in 
“Enoch Arden.” The sin of adultery 
is not committed by these parties, be- 
cause they sincerely believed they had 
a right to marry each other, although 
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they went through the form of the sin. 
Take another example, that of two regi- 
ments of our own men fighting, and 
killing each other, as was frequently 
done in the late war, under the belief 
that they were fighting the enemy. 
Hundreds of our own soldiers have 
been killed or maimed for life in this 
way. But no one would think of sus- 
pending a person from the Church for 
the crime of murder, because, either as 
commander or private, he had thus 
killed a comrade-in-arms. Honest and 
sincere belief that he was doing rigbt 
relieves bim from the guilt of murder. 
The act was a military mistake and 
crime, and may deserve and receive 
severe punishment from the govern- 
ment. But no guilt requiring evangeli- 
cal repentance attaches to the soul. 

It is not necessary to multiply ex- 
amples. Thus it is ia reference to 
political crimes. As the New York 
Times says:—“Some distinction must 
be mado between a political and a 
moral offeace. The one may come 
from an error of the bead simply; the 
other must proceed, if its author is 
sane, from badness of heart. The one 
may be committed conscientiously ; the 
other cannot. A rebel may mean to do 
the right; a thief or mutderer cannot.” 


Or, in other words, the secession of a 


State from the Union was not necee- 
sarily, in its oon nature, sinful. We 
believe it was wrong, because forbidden 
by our constitution and organization as 
a people and nation; but Southern 
Christians, whom, in former days, we 
recognized as children of the same 
Heavenly Father, thought differently — 
sincerely believed that they had the 
right to withdraw from the Union, and 
therefore they can no more evangelically 
repent of what they have done than the 
soldier, or the husband and wife above 
referred to, who did wrong, but sin- 
cerely believed they were doing. right. 
Paul thought he was doing right in per- 
secuting the Church, “breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter.” It was 
necessary for him to repent of his sin 
before be could be saved, because he 
did that which, like murder, and lying, 
and theft, is always necessarily sinful. 
The fallacy of the argument so often 
employed, and thus stated :—“ Rebellion 
is a sin; the Soutbern Christians were 
engaged in a rebellion; therefore they 
are guilty of sin, and must repent,” is 
easily exposed, if we simply remember 
the different kinds of rebellions. A 
rebel who sincerely believes he is doing 
right, is greatly different from one who 
knows he is doing wrong, although both 
may be jusily required to suffer the 
penalty of the human laws they bave 
violated; the latter must repent, or he 
cannot enter heaven; the former, if a 
child of God, will be saved without 
repentance, as we believe has been the 
caso in thousands of instances, where 
Southern Christians have died on the 
battle-field, in the very act of rebellion. 
III. Rrethren of the Christian min- 
istry, permit me to ask you if you really 
believe that these Southern Christians, 
some of whom are dying every day, 
professing to rest their hope for salva- 
tion on Jesus, experiencing apparently 
the joys of religion in their last hoars, 
yet experiencing no repentance for the 
part they have taken in the late rebel- 
lion, are lost in hell? Can they be 
saved unless they repent, if they are 
guilty of a sin for which they deserve 
to be cast out of the Church? You ad- 
mit that they are real Christians, but 
place them in the same church status 
with David and Peter after they had 
sinned so grievously. But observe the 
difference between the two cases :— 
(1.) If these two servants of God had 
not repented of their sins, they would 
not have been saved, but like Judas, 
have gone to their “own place.” South- 
ern Christians, we all believe, have been 
saved without repentance for their re- 
bellion, and multitudes more will be 
thus saved. (2.) The sins of David 
and Peter, if unrepented of, would have 
proven that they were uochristian and 
bad men; but engaging in the late re- 
bellion, even if unrepented of, in the 
language of the New York Times, the 
most influential Republican paper in the 
nation, is not one of those misdeeds 
which proves a person to be an un- 
christian and bad man.” (3.) The in- 
tention of David and Peter was to com- 
mit sin; the intention of Soathern Chris- 
tians was to do the right. This point 
has already been fully explained. Now 
that which does not exclude from hea- 
ven ought not to be considered a sin, 
demanding exclusion from the Church. 
Is it not true that if a member of your 
Church is suspended for the sin of mur- 
der, theft, or any other act deserving 
suspension, of which he has been found 
guilty by the session, and he dies evi- 
dently withoul repentance for his sin, you 
conclude that be is not saved, or else 
that the session was in error in suspend- 
ing bim. You are shut up to one or 
other of these two conclusions. So in 
regard to Southern Christians. You 
treat them as deservedly suspended from 
the Church, and if they are not lost, 
dying without repentance for their re- 
bellion, then you are io error, and the 
peace and prosperity of the nation, the 
best interests of humanity, the welfare 
of Zion, all urge you to reconsider this 
subject and give up the error. May it 
not be that in the excitement of the 
times you have mistaken the character 
of the late rebellion, and believing all 
engaged in it to be Catalines, rebels 
both in heart and head—rebels both in 
their intention and conduct, you have 
resolved to treat them accordingly, when 
the truth is, you and they, witbout their 
experiencing that remorse and compunc- 
tion of conscience, which are essential 
elements in all evangelical repentance, 
for the course they have pursued in the 
rebellion, will be saved in eternity from 
„God's wrath and curse, which every 
sin deserves,” and which every sin 
really demanding, according to the law 
of God, suspension from the Church, 
receives, if not repented of, and this pre- 
cious salvation to both will be through 
the riches of grace in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. TRUTH. 


—— 


“Thou art my portion, O Lord!“ Be- 
hold here the test of rectitude, of happi- 
ness, of a Christian. Speak this truly, O 
my heart, and all that is within me, or 1 


am undone for ever. 
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THE PRESB 


TERMS FOR 1866. 


‘SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT GRATIS 
ron ONE WEEK OR A MONTE. 


E invite the attention of our 
friends to the subjoined 

List of Terms for the year 1866, 
and solicit their aid in extending 
the circulation of the Presbyterian. 
Whilst other religious papers dur- 
ing the past few years have, with 
scarcely an exception, increased 
the price of subscription, our 
terms have remained the same, 
and our paper continues to be 
the cheapest religious paper that 
is issued. By the addition of new 
and attractive features from time 
to time, by varied and extensive 
correspondence, by liberal expen- 
diture in obtaining early intelli- 
gence of all important religious 
movements throughout the world, 
and -especially those connected 
with the Presbyterian Church, 
we hope to increase the import- 


ance of our paper and make it a 
valuable auxiliary to the pastor in | 


his work. 

In former years the accessions 
to our list have been very nume- 
rous, but in consequence of the 
advantageous offer now made, we 
hope our friends will, by a simul- 
taneous effort, endeavour to intro- 


duce it into every Presbyterian 


family. For this purpose specimen 
copies will be sent for a weék or 
a longer period. 


OFFER FOR 1866. 


Any person sending us one new name, 
with two dollars, may retain the fifty cents, 
and we will send one paper for one year to 
the new subscriber for the two dollars. 


Any person sending us two new names, 
with five dollars, will have a copy of the 
paper sent to him gratis for one year, and a 
paper will be sent to each of the new sub- 
cribers for one year. 


To every person sending us the names of 
five new subscribers, with one year's pay. 
ment in advance, ($12.50,) we will give 
the sum of five dollars, which may be de- 
ducted from the sum forwarded to us. 
This is not to be considered as a reduction of 
terms, but simply as a premium oftered to those 
who will aid in enlarging our subscription list, 
and this arrangement will only hold for a limited 


TERMS. 


One copy for one year, . . $2.50 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 10.00 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 20,00 


With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 


year, . $45.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

Specimen Copies will be sent, on application, for 
One week, or a month. 
tue money must always be sent in advance. 
When the amount is large, a draft or post office 
orler should be procured, if possible. 

Address, always post-paid, 


ALFRED MARTIEN & Co. 


606 Chestnut Street, Philad’a. 
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A Correction.—A correspondent in 
Kentucky corrects us in regard to the 
votes of Drs. Breckinridge, Humphrey, 
and Yerkes upon the action of the last 
Assembly in regard to the Southern 
churches and ministers. As we have 
not had the pleasure of seeing the 
Western Presbyterian for several weeks, 
we have not had access to the votes on 
the several resolutions adopted by the 
Synod of Kentucky. The vote that we 
saw, purported to be the vote on the 
adoption of the paper as a whole, and 
there the names of these brethren ap- 
peared among the yeas.” 


RxsoLurrox.—At a meeting of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, held No- 
vember 21st, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted, and the 
Stated Clerk was directed to publish it 
in the Presbyterian, and in the other 
papers of this city, so far as practicable. 

“ Resolved, That this Presbytery de- 
plores the desecration of the Sabbath by 
the issuing of newspapers on that holy 
day; and members of our churches, 
and all other persons, be admonished not 
to read, purchase, or encourage the circu- 
lation of such papers. 

A true extract from the minutes of 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia. 

Attest, W. M. Rien, Stated Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 22, 1865. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—We have re- 
ceived for City Pastor—From L., $10. 

For City Pastor’s Church—From L., 


For Freedmen—From Presbytery of 
Luzerne, Mauch Chunk, Pa, $10; M. I., 
Rock Spring, Pa., $1. 

— — 


OnDNATIOX.— A correspondent of the 
New York Observer says of a late meet- 
ing of the Presbytery of St. Paul: 

The meeting of the Presbytery occu- 
pied two days. The most interesting por- 
tion, perhaps, of its duties, was the ordina- 
tion, as an ist, of Mr. William T. 
Mercer, à gentleman ond middle life, 
born in Pennsylvania, who, after an oxtra- 
ordinary career of mingled seasons of pros- 
perity and trial, with many wonderful 
adventures, first in the far South, then in 
Northern India, where he was taken as 
one of the corps of American planters 
selected by the British East India Com- 
pany to introduce there our method of 
cultivating cotton, was at last brought to 
bow at Jesus’ feet as an humble disciple, 
and now consecrates his latter and ripest 
days to fervent labours for the spread of 
his gospel. Mr. Mercer is now preaching 
among the new and scattered settlements 
of Freeborn county, south-west of here. 


nest desire for refres 


THE REVIVAL—WILL IT COME? 
YEARNING for a great revival of 
religion is every where felt, and 
every where expressed. It must be 
deeply fixed in the hearts of Christ’s 
servants, for they have not failed to 
utter it whenever they have come -to- 
gether. Synods, Presbyteries, or less 
formal con ventions, discuss it as the 
most interesting topic on which they 
can dwell, and strive to infuse the ear- 
from heaven 
into the hearts of the people. 
Throughout the churches, devout men 
and women look earnestly for the 
tokens that this gracious refreshing has 
begun to descend upon the land. 
Will these expectations be disap- 


pointed? Will these yearning desires 


die out in the hearts in which they 
have been excited, and leave no fruits? 
We cannot tell; God knoweth. But 
surely his Church cannot be guiltless if 
no blessing descends. For why are 
these yearning desires implanted but to 
lead to the throne of grace, and to Him 
who can answer these desires. Why 
are these hopes breathed in the heart of 
the Church, but that she may look up 
to her great Head, by whom alone 
these hopes can be turned into fruition? 
What, then, is the great, particular, 
imperative duty of the Church at the 
present hour, but prayer—fervent, be- 
lieving; longing, persevering prayer? 
Let the people join together to pray— 
let the ministers of Christ lead them to 
the throne of grace—let the great bless- 
ing be sought for anxiously and persist- 
ently—let time be redeemed for prayer, 
and the people set upon it as the great 
and pressing duty, and let us see whe- 
ther God will not open the windows of 
heaven, and pour out a blessing beyond 
—far beyond-in extent that for which 
Christian hearts are now yearning. 


A LITTLE MORE. 

N this money-loving age, the aim ever 
seems to be for a little more. As 
men approach the limit which they had 
once fixed at which they expected to be 
perfectly content, they find the line re- 
ceding still further, and their aspirations 
enlarging for more. Who has enough? 
The question is simple, but the answer 
difficult. The man with an easy compe- 
tency and the millionaire, are alike em- 
barrassed when asked if they have 
enough. The ne plus ultra is for ever 
in the dim distance ahead; no one 
reaches it who has once permitted the 
love of money to sway him. Its crav- 
ing becomes the more insatiable the 
longer it is indulged. The reason for 
this, besides the love of accumulation, 
is, that while the natural wants are few, 
their artificial ones are ever multiplying, 
and making still larger demands. The 
man who could live comfortably on a 
thousand a year, may easily learn to 
regard ten thousand not enough, or even 
five times that sum. In these days of 
speculation, it is not uncommon to see 
families of humble origin launching into 
the utmost extravagance, and expending 
on their persons and equipage the most 
princely sums; and yet they are ever 
wishing for more. Fashion is a very 
costly companion, and the more that is 
lavished upon it, the higher are its de- 
mands. One might suppose, in regard- 
ing the expensive habits now so much 
indulged, that the people had received 
assurance of a very long lease of life, 
and that there was nothing beyond for 


which to make provision. But ve gay 
worldlings, whose chief devotion is to 


the money-god, pause for a moment and 
reflect, that your life is a flitting vapour, 
and that afew feet of carth will soon be 
the only possession that you will need. 
And then what lies beyond for those 
who have given their hearts to the world 
and its worthless accumulations? The 
scrutiny of a final jadgment—a startling 
interview with the God you have for- 
gotten—a total unfitness for the great 
future, and a chilling sentence—Thy 
money, thy rich inheritances, perish 
with thee! Happy they who have 
learned the true object of life—laying up 
their treasure in heaven, and becoming 
rich towards God. 


— — —ʒ—̃——— 


THE CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN 
AND DR. JANEWAY. 


HE Central Presbyterian has learned 
a new art during the rebellion—the 
art of calling names. In former times, 
it was full of a gentle, loving spirit, and 
its aim seemingly was to abate strife, 
and promote love and good-will. The 
long years of war have left their mark 
upon it, and its facility for bitter, unbri- 
died speech is now one of the marvels 
of our time. We are amazed at the 
change, and can only offer in explana- 
tion the oft-quoted utterance of an old 
prophet—*“ For rebellion is as the sin of 
witchcraft.” It certainly has a marvel- 
lous power in transforming those whom 
we once looked upon as men of courtesy 
and peace. 

Just now the Central Presbyterian is 
practising its newly acquired art upon 
the Rev. Dr. Janeway, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Board of Domestic 
Missions. In a long editorial in its 
issue of November 16, it styles him 
Pope Janeway,” “the Supreme Pontiff 
in Philadelphia,” a “successor of Pope 
Diotrepheag’ “the Angel of the Church 
in Philadelphia.” It addresses him as 
“ Venerable Father,” speaks of him as a 
“newly-sceptred potentate,” who, like 
“ Herod the King,” has “ stretched forth 
his hands to vex certain of the Church ;” 
and represents the “poor South” as 
having fallen under his pontifical male- 
diction”—and go through two columns 
and more he holds up the Secretary be- 
fore his readers as a terrible usurper of 
unauthorized power, who is planning a 
raid upon the Southern churches, and is 
making proclamation of his thievish 
purposes in advance of his coming. 
And all this because Dr. Janeway, in 
obedience to the instructions of the 
General Assembly, and by the authority 
of the Board of Missions of the Church, 
has said to all ministers in the South 
who are true to the government of the 
land, and who are striving to preach 
Christ’s gospel, that they shall have the 
aid they need—a declaration which we 
are very sure the Church North will en- 
dorse and make good, and which is the 
mere statement of a duty imposed upon 
us by Christian honour and the law of 
Christian brotherhood. We shall inter- 
fere with no one who does not wish our 
aid, but we cannot fail to stand by all 
who stand with us, and give them hearty 
assistance as they toil in the service of 
Christ and his Church. 

We are not about to set ourselves 
forth as defenders of Dr. Janeway; he 
is abundantly able to take care of him- 
self. Nor do the Board of Missions or 
the General Assembly need our advo- 
cacy in this matter. But there is a 


question growing out of this subject 
which we wish to ask, that it may be 
considered by our brethren in the South. 
Is this the style and tone in which the 
discussions between the churéhes of the 
North and South are to be carried on? 
Are we to have second editions of the 
Free Christian Commonwealth coming 
up week after week in the Southern 
mails? Are personal assaults upon the 
representatives and officers of Church 
Institutions, carrying out the directions 
of the Assembly, to be the order of the 
day? Are the men who are loved and 
honoured here to be selected as targets 
for bitter words and scornful taunts’? 
If so, then let the present genera- 
tion of Presbyterians make up their 
minds to continued alienation, to breach- 
es ever widening, and to a waste of 
ministerial strength and talent in an 
unfruitful strife between brethren, which 
will be the Church’s shame and re- 
proach. The Central Presbyterian no 
doubt desires to perpetuate the division 
which now exists. At least the only 
explanation we can make of its present 
course is, that it is working to that 
end. But can that be a worthy end 
which is reached by such means? An 
apostle rejoiced that the gospel was 
preached, even if sometimes’ it was 
preached “through contention and 
strife ;” bat surely it is a more excellent 
way to preach it in the spirit of Chris- 
tian love—or at least in the spirit of 
generous rivalry. The Presbyterian 
churches North and South are to meet 
on the Southern field—this cannot now 
be avoided. Shall they meet as antago- 
nists or fellow-labourers? This, we 
think, rests with the South to decide. 


— — — 


THE “ PRESS” AND THE SABBATH 


HE secular newspapers of Philadel- 
phia, during last week, contained 
notices that the well-known journal, the 
Press, was about to issue an edition on 
the Sabbath, to be called The Sunday 
Press. The paper was duly issued, and 
as we walked to church on the morning 
of the last Sabbath, we saw carriers 
distributing copies at the doors of sub- 
scribers. The Press next day exult- 
ingly proclaimed that the enterprise had 
met with unexpected favour, and that it 
purposed to continue the Sunday edi- 
tion, and make it more worthy of the 
favour which it had received. Few 
things have occurred in late years which 
have caused more regret, and excited 
more decided disapprobation, in the re- 
ligious part of the commanity, than this 
movement on the part of the proprietor 
of this paper. It is viewed on all sides 
as one of the steps in the process by 
which the Sabbath is being rapidly 
secularized, and as lending the aid of a 
powerful journal to destroy in the minds 
of the community that respect and ven- 
eration for the day of the Lord which 
all good men should earnestly strive to 
preserve. It is possible that the con- 
ductors of the Press may have little re- 
spect for the class of men whom we in 
part represent, and who feel profoundly 
grieved at this new infraction of the 
divine law; but we assure them that the 
feeling is strong and widely spread, that 
he has unnecessarily contributed to the 
desecration of a day which they hold 
sacred, and which the best interests of 
society demand should be kept from all 
needless profanation. 


— — — 


MR. PARVIN’S REJECTION, AND 
THE REASON WHY. 


ANY persons outside of the Epis- 
copal body have been inquiring 
why the Rev. Mr. Parvin, well known 
as an evangelical man, and a hearty 
worker, during the war, for the Christian 
Commission, was so decidedly rejected 
by the House of Delegates in the late 
Convention, after having been nomina- 
ted by the House of Bishops? A cor- 
respondent of the Episcopal Recorder 
says that one charge made against Mr. 
Parvin was, that he had been guilty of 
disrespect to the late Bishop De Lancy, 
and gives the following curious explana- 
tion of the charge: 

His ministerial life has been most pro- 
minent in the diocese of Western New 
York, in a parish of one of its largest cities. 
A scene occurred in the Convention of this 
diocese which created much excitement at 
the time. It was the year of the great re- 
vival, 1858. After the episcopal report of 
an unwonted number of confirmations, and 
statements of an cxtensive work of the 
Spirit in various parishes, Mr. Parvin 
offered a resolution that the Convention 
offer grateful thanksgiving to God for so 
general an outpouring of his — through 
out the land To this the Bishop objected, 
that there was no precedent for such a 
thanksgiving in our services, or words to 
this effect. Mr. Parvin immediately pro- 
duced several from the Prayer Book, to 
sustain his resolution. After an excited 
debate the Convention refused to pass the 
resolution until it was limited so as to in- 
clude only the Episcopal Church. It was 
not willing to acknowledge, even by impli- 
cation, that there was any work of grace 
outside the borders of this small commu- 
nion, one-twenticth part of the population 
affected by the revival. Mr. Parvin, with 
those who supported him, was regarded as 
exceedingly radical and fanatical in his 
course.” 


u1α 
CONCERNING SALARIES. 


E copy the following from a secu- 

lar journal, with the hope that 

trustees, deacons, sessions, and members 

of the churches will read and inwardly 
digest the same. 

“ Attention, employers! We speak to 
the individual employer, to corporate 
bodies, both secular and sacred. We speak 
in behalf of their employees—the men who 
labour by the day, month or year—the men 
who labour with muscle, or brain, or both 
—who labour, whether it be more or less, 
for so much compensation per day, month, 
or year, and are dependent upon the stipu- 
lated for the support of themselves 
and families. These men are not capi- 
talists, they are not ‘producers;’ their 
pecuniary position and relations confine 
them to a certain level, from which they 
can neither rise nor fall with the finan- 
cial tide. The capitalist, the business pro- 
prietor, and even the working man who is 
paid by the piece, all have some freedom 
of motion, are able to ‘turn themselves’ 
more easily according to the changes in the 
money market. But neither contrivance 
nor extra exertion avail the men of whom 
we speak, except in the way of reducing 
expenses, and expending as discreetly as 

ible. Ministers, teachers, clerks, etc., 

ve had opportunity of late to learn les- 
sons of economy in the school of experi- 
ene which they will not be likely to for- 
get for years to come. Some two or three 
years congregations felt the necessity 
of affording their pastors some extra help, 
by means of voluntary ‘purses,’ and in 
some instances salaries were permanently 
increased. The expectation then was that 
the war would soon cease, ‘gold go 
down,’ and things he first 
part of the operation has been realized, 


| the other parts continue very much in stata 


| 


IHE PRESBY 


. As a consequence, all salaried men 
N suffering, except where “ purses” 
aud other gifts are still the fashiou. Yes, 
a,. We use the word advisedly. 
A Ten do the- members of the 
Christian ministry realize 
Prominent clergymen of New York city are 
compelled to borrow dollars by the hun- 
d every quarter, while in the coun- 
try such pastors as have no private resour- 
ces of their own, and no special — 
from their people, are becoming necessarily 
involved in debt—a fact which distresses 
their hearts while waking, and horrifies 
their dreams at night. 

—— 


Nor Quite a Unir.—The Protestant 
Episcopal Cenvention, South, bas had a 
meeting, to ratify the re-union of the 
Church North and South, which was 
done by a majority. It is said, how- 
ever, that Virginia and South Carolina 
were unanimous in the expression of 
their determination to stand by their 
present organization, and that there was 
doubt about the position of Georgia and 
Alabama. If it turns out that these 
four important dioceses will stand aloof 
from the re-union, the humbling compli- 
ance of the General Convention, recently 
held in Philadelphia, has failed materi- 
ally in its design of effecting a complete 
union of its dissevered portions. Ex- 
pediency ‘and compromise are not al- 
ways a sound and sure policy. 


— 


MINISTERIAL MEEtTING.—A meeting 
of the ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church in the eity of Philadelphia will 
be held in the Rooms of the Board of 
Education, on Monday next, 27th inst., 
at four o’clock, P. M. The meeting is 
entirely for devotional purposes, and it 
is intended to continue it from week to 
week. All the ministers of our churches 
are affectionately invited to attend. We 
are happy to say that these meetings 
increase in interest continually, and in 
the numbers in attendance. In reply 
to our neighbour of the American Pres- 
byterian, who asks us whether our invita- 
tion was intended to embrace all“ the 
Presbyterian ministers in the city, that 
while we are not authorized to speak 
for the meeting, or those who originated 
it, yet we have no doubt that if any of 


our brethren of “the Other Branch” | 


will come in, and join in our prayers and 
praises, they will be most heartily wel- 
come. 

— — H— 

IxSTALLATIOX.— On the 14th inst. 
the Rev. John J. Pomeroy was in- 
stalled as pastor of the Presbyterian 
church of Upper Octorara, in Chester 
county, Pennsylvania. In the services, 
the Rev. R. P. DuBois presided, and 
delivered the charge to the pastor; the 
Rev. S. A Gayley preached the sermon, 
and the Rev. A. G Morrison delivered 
the charge to the people. 

— (— 

Ovr Cnunen ix Torrpo, On10o.—A 
writer in the New York Evangelist gives, 
incidentally, the following items concern- 
ing our Church in Toledo: 

“We now have three churches essentially 
pf our faith in Toledo, and for the present 
me ground may be considered fairly occu- 
pied. Westminster church, just organized ; 
the First church (Old-school), 
organized nearly eleven years since, and 
which, after maintaining a fecble existence 
for about three years, was so fortunate as 
to secure the services of their present pas- 
tor, the Rev. E. B. Raffensperger, under 
whose able preaching, and by whose un- 
tiring labours it has become a most flourish- 
ing and influential body of believers. Their 
pastor, having thus placed them upon a 
solid foundation, proposed, a few wecks 
since, to resign his position; but his peo- 
ple, appreciating his value, would not listen 
to the proposition a moment.“ 


— 


REVIVXI.— A revival of great power 
is now in progress in the churches of 
White Clay Creek and Head of Chris- 
tiana, under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. J. L. Vallandigham. Between 
eighty and ninety persons have attended 
the inquiry meetings, a large majority 
of whom indulge the hope that they 
bave passed from death unto life. 

— —A—ÄU—m, 


Dra. Srrtnc.—aA correspondent of the 
Boston Recorder says: 

“It was my privilege last Sabbath morn- 
ing to listen to the venerable Dr. Spring 
at the ‘Brick church.’ His text was ‘the 
Lamb is the light thereof.’ Though nearly 
eighty-one years old, ho preached before a 
large congregation with almost the power, 
eloquence, and instruction of other days, at 
the old church down town. If this were 
his last sermon, the subject and his treat- 
ment of it could hardly be more appro- 
priate for him or his people. He has just 
completed a history of his own ‘Life and 
Times,’ which will soon be published.” 


Rewier Neepep.—It is known that 
many Presbyterian ministers in the 
Southern country are suffering greatly 
in consequence of the poverty of the 
people, and their inability to support 
their pastors. In the Episcopal, Bap- 
tist, and Roman Catholic bodies, efforts 
have been made to send help which 
may aid ministers of their faith through 
this dark time. We think that Presby- 
terians should be as ready to be helpfal 
to those who are of the same household 
of faith. It has been suggested that 
collections might be made for this pur- 
pose on the approaching Day of Thanks- 
giving, and placed in trustworthy hands 
for distribution. If any question the 
propriety of this, let them remember that 
these are suffering men, whom all the 
principles of our holy religion bind us to 
relieve; that they are Christian men, in 
whose afflictions their Master and ours 
is afflicted, and that they are Christian 
ministers sent to preach the blessed 
gospel of Jesus to perishing men, unto 
whom all who love the cause of Christ 
should be ready to give help and sym- 
pathy. 

Eriscopacy ON THE Ascent.—We 
have often read in the English papers 
of the ritualistic follies of the Puseyite 
portion of the Anglican Church, and 
have known that some of the Episcopal 
Church on this side of the water were 
following them afar off. They are now 
evidently drawing near, as may be seen 
in the account given in some of the 
daily papers of New York of the open- 
ing of St. Alban’s Episcopal Chapel in 
that city last Sabbath. In that chapel 
they have an altar, surmounted by a 
tall gilt cross, with candlesticks on each 
side, which were lighted during the 
service. The reporter thus describes 
the services: 

“At half-past ten the celebrant, Rev. E. 
Morrill, approached the altar, ascended it, 
and began the morning service in the man- 
ner customary to the Episcopal Church, 
differing only throughout in the presence 
of mere form—in the elevation of the ma- 
terial of the communion—in the frequency 
of genuflexion and in the manner of giving 
the —— of — wi oe 
sourroundio ing strongly suggestive o 
the the Catholic 
Church.” 


‘Synod; five from the Presbytery of Be- 


LERIAN. 


fror the Presbyterian. 
‘ABOUT “CONSERVING” SLAVERY. 


A FAIR TEST. 


. Messrs. Editors—It will be remem- 
bered that soon after the rising of the 
General Assembly at Pittsburg, in May 
last, the question was raised whether 
the “General Assembly of the Confed- 
erate States” had ever declared that it 
was “the peculiar mission of the South- 
ern Church to conserve the institution 
of slavery.” This was denied, then 
doubted, (although officially acted upon 
by the Pittsburg Assembly,) until final- 
ly the minute was found in the Soutb- 
ern Assembly’s records, and the decla- 
ration admitted. Then it was explained! 
and apologized for—as occurring in the 
Narrative on the State of Religion, an 
unusual place for such an avowal, and 
thus escaping observation; as adopted 
in the hurry of closing the session, amid 
the alarms incident to battles then pro- 
gressing, and for this reason also pass- 
ing unobserved; and finally, as meaning; 
by “to conserve,” not to perpetuate, or 
maintain, or continue, but meaning 
s@mething else, 

It is not my wish to, open any of 
these questions. I freely admit all that 
has been said of the fact, manner, aud 
meaning, touching the adoption of that 
sentiment. Plainly, the apologies made 
indicated a wish that it had not been 
adopted, and also that it probably 
would not have been in calmer times, 
if attention had been distinctly called 
to it. Taking this for granted, would 
it not be a wise and discreet measure, 
now that peace has come, and the ter- 
mination of slavery has been recognized 
by the action of most of the States 
within which the Southern Assembly 
has jurisdiction, if that body, soon to 
meet in Macon, Georgia, should formal- 
ly repudiate the above-mentioned decla- 
ration, adopted by its immediate prede- 
cessor in Charlotte, North Carolina, in 
May, 1864? Its repudiation or not, 
would be a fair test of the sentiment of 
the Southern Assembly upon the sub- 
ject; and, if done, would sanction what 
bas been said in relation to the previous 
action. R. L. 8. 


— — 


LETTER FROM THE PACIFIC. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESDYTERIAN.] 


San Francisco, Oct. 18, 1865. 


Messrs. Editors—It has been long 
since I last wrote to you; but as my rea- 
sons for silence may not interest your 
readers, I will not stop to give them. 
In this, and some following communi 
cations, I propose to give you such items 
from this coast as may be of interest to 
some of your readers. | 


TUE SYNOD OF THE PACIFIC 
held its annual meeting at Healdsburgh, 
on the second Tuesday of this month. 
Dr. Happersett, the Moderator, being 
absent, the Synod was opened with a 
sermon by the Rev. J. S. Wylie. The 
Rev. John Edwards was elected Mode- 
rator, aud the Rev. J. S. Wylie Tempo- 
rary Clerk. There were only twelve 
members present, out of forty in the 


nicia, six from the Presbytery of Cali- 
fornia, and one from the Presbytery of 
Stockton. The Oregon brethren are so 
far off they could bardly be expected to 
attend; but why so many of the Cali- 
fornia brethren stayed away is for them 
to answer. The Synod was in session 
but two days, and transacted no busi- 
ness of general interest. 


HEALDSBURGH 


is a beautiful and thriving village on the 
Russian river, and in the midst of a 
beautifal and fertile valley, where the 
inhabitants — free, for the most part, 
from mining speculations—are rapidly 
enriching themselves by agriculture. 
The church is under the pastoral care 
of the Rev. Benj. E. S. Ely, son of the 
late Dr. Ely, of Philadelphia, and is in 
& very prosperous condition. Brother 
Ely is an industrious, devoted, and la- 
borious minister. Since he has been 
labouring there, seventeen have been re- 
ceived into the church by certificate, 
and thirty-cight on profession of their 
faith. This is a larger number than 
was reported last spring from all the 
other churches in the Synod, leaving 
out Calvary church of San Francisco. 
In temporal things the Lord has also 
blessed them. They have raised during 
the past year about two thousand dol- 
lars, paid off the debt- of the church, 
re-painted and furnished it. And still 
more, through the generous aid of one 
of his noble-hearted ruling elders, he has 
now a comfortable house and home for 
himself and family; and being estab- 
lished in the affections of his church, 
and the respect of the community, he 
bas the prospect before him of still 
greater usefulness for the future. 


CHANGES. 


The Rev. II. S. Huntington bas been 
dismissed from the Presbytery of Cali- 
fornia, to unite with the New-school, and 
is supplying the church (New-school) of 
Watsonville. The Rev. P. V. Veeder 
has resigned his charge at Napa, and 
taken Dr. Burrowes’ place as Principal 
of the San Francisco City College. The 
Rev. W. C. Mosher is engaged as teach- 
er in the same College. The Rev. 
James Wood has removed to Smarts- 
ville, and is supplying the church in 
that place. The Presbytery of Califor- 
nia, at its late meeting, dissolved St. 
Paul’s church of this city, and attached 
its members to the First Presbyterian 
church. The Central Presbyterian 
church, organized some four months 
since, and under the pastoral care of 
the Rev. J. G. Fackler, is located in the 
part of the city where St. Paul’s church 
was, and is in a flourishing condition. 


EARTHQUAKES. 


We have been permitted to enjoy sev- 
eral of these lately, and some persons 
confidently anticipate more. They are 
mysterious, however, in their cause, and 
uncertain in their coming and power, so 
as to be entirely beyond human predic- 
tion. On Sabbath day, October 8tb, at 
about fifteen minutes before one o’clock, 
we experienced the severest shock of an 
earthquake that has ever been known 
here, so far as any information can be 
obtained. The shock was instantane- 
ous, no indication of its approach exist- 
ing one second before. The writer was 
returning home from church, and being 
in the street, did not feel the shock as 
severely as those in houses. The in- 
stantaneous shaking and rattling of 
every thing loose, the breaking of win- 
dow-glass, the crashing of crockery, and 
the rushing of every one from the houses 
into the streets, gave the scene its cha- 
racter, and formed the substance of it. 
There were two distinct shocks, follow- 
ing each other with an interval of not 
more than two seconds. The first seem- 


ed to be perpendicular, the second lat- 


4 


eral. The first threw every thing up 
and down, the second back and forth 


from north te south. The second was 


much niore severe than the first. The 
whole time of the two shocks was not 
probably more than six or eight seconds. 
The effects of it are visible in every 
part of the city, but chiefly in houses 
built of brick. Frame buildings were 
scarcely injured at all—only some slight 
cracks in the plastering, to give evi- 
dence of the vibratory motion to which 
they had been subjected. In brick 
buildings, well built and of good mate- 
rials, the effects are also scarcely per- 
ceptible But many buildings are put 
up in our city, as well as in other cities, 
“with an eye to economy.” 
themselves are not fit to put into any 
building, and the walls are ran up as 


thin and as slight as possible. Such 


buildings suffered seriously. Two or 
three were thrown down, partially or 


wholly, and many badly damaged. Yet 


there were no lives lost, and no bodily 
injury suffered by any one, so far as I 
have heard. People, however, were 
greatly frightened, and in some congre- 
gations, not out from church when the 
shock occurred, there was great alarm, 
consternation, and confusion, as all 
rushed simultaneously for the doors. 
Divine service, however, was through 
in most of the churches, and the con- 
gregations were on their way to their 
homes. That same night we were 
wakened between one and two o’clock 
by another shock, but not as severe as 
the one in the day-time; and since that 
we have had two or three others. The 
one on the 8th was felt for some one 
hundred and fifty miles north and south 
of this place, but not as severe as in 


this city, except Santa Cruz, which suf. 


fered more than San Francisco. 
AI@ATRAZ. 


— 
For the Presbytorian. 


A Proposition to the Presbyterian Clergy. 


Messrs. Editors—A minister who 
has lived under every President except- 
ing Washington and Adams, would 
take the liberty of making a suggestion 
to his brethren in view of the day of 
thanksgiving and confession appointed 
by President Johnson. 

For although commonly called solely 
a thankegiving, the recommendation is 
explicit, “that on that occasion the 
whole people make confession of our 
national sins against His infinite good- 
ness, and with one heart and one mind 
implore the Divine guidance in the 
ways of national virtue and holiness.” 

In observing the numerous days of 
humiliation and praise during the last 
four years, great—perhaps necessary— 
prominence has been given in the dis- 
courses of our ministry to subjects in- 
volving more or less of political discus- 
sion. The present proposition, respect- 
fully submitted to the consideration of 
our preachers, without argument, is, 
that the approaching occasion be em- 
braced as an opportunity for the most 
solemn and pungent preaching of repent- 
ance and conversion; that God’s mer- 
cies and man’s guilt may, according to 
the terms of the President’s call, be the 
predominant topics, and that these be 
so presented in discourse and devotions, 
that men of all parties and sections 
may be able to unite cordially in the 
services; and that religion, in its grand 
distinctness—the gospel of Christ, in 
its supreme importance—may be pre- 
sented to all our people, without the 


introduction of subjects which can, even 


for a moment or incidentally, divert the 
soul from thoughts of God and eter- 
nity. J. 


[We most heartily accord with the 
above suggestions of our correspondent. 
—Eds. Pres.] 


— — 
For the Presbyterian. 


TWENTY-THIRD HOUR IN THE 
FRIGID ZONE. 


Messrs. Editors—That we bave, es- 
pecially in this large city, the poor 
always with us, is not only to be ex- 
pected from the testimony of Him who 
was poor, but a fact of every day 
experience. Some are poor by their 
own want of thrift, others by prodi- 
gality, others by circumstances over 
which they have no control—pressed 
into poverty, want—and cannot get out 
of it. This is the class, as your readers 
are aware, for which I have been labour- 
ing and pleading. 

Here is a widow. Her two sons are 
yet in the service. See ber over a wash- 
tub six days in the week, to earn a 
living for her family of little ones at 
home. Listen to that hoarse cough! 
See the pale face and wasted form, from 
which is ebbing fast the tide of life! 
You can only find her home before seven 
in the morning, or after seven at night. 
She toils on patiently, uncomplainingly, 
for a living, and yet she is dying—kill- 
ing herself—and can’t help it! Last 
Tuesday morning some one sent me 
five dollars in a letter fora widow. I 
ran up to see the little ones, and leave 
it with them for the mother. She was 
home, sick, unable to work. God sent 
me there; yea, God sent that five dollar 
bill that morning, and as the widow’s 
and orphans’ tears and mine mingled 
before His throne who pities the poor, 
and bas compassion on the widow and 
the- fatherless, I felt it good to be there 
—I felt God was there. O! I would 
rather be the contributor of those five 
dollars, than be a Prince or President. 

I had appealed some time before, 
through the columns of the Philadelphia 
Press, for medical aid and medicine, 
and had received one or two responses; 
so I now have her under the care of a 
kind physician, who gives her advice 
and medicine grataitously. Listen to 
her own story. “I got a prescription 
from Dr. S——, but the medicine at 
the drug store cost me fffty-six cents, 
and I could not get it.“ What a bless 
ing it will be to these sick poor, to get 
medical advice and medicine free! Will 
not many other physicians volunteer 
their services and medicine, for advice 
and prescriptions are no use when there 
is nothing to buy the medicine with? 
Of all the sad, sad cases over which I 
have often shed tears, the saddest and 
most heart-rending is poverty and sick- 
ness gnawing on life like a canker- 
worm. 

Here comes a soldier, with a basket 
of matches and some little boxes of 
blue. He was wounded in the thorax 
and breast, and is unable todo any hard 
work. He is a neat, clean man. Has 
a wife and four children. (I am writ- 
ing down his story as he narrates it in 
my study.) Tries to support them by 
selling these little things. Has had to 
pawn all the best pieces of his furniture, 
and his wife part of her clothing, and 
her wedding ring, to keep his family 
from starvation. Says he was sent to 
City Pastor by a gentleman with whom 


The brick 


children, I do most earnestly plead and 


years is earnestly advocated, in an arti- 


are now twenty weeks in a year. Very 


he met on one of our principal streets. 
Ile wants to get a larger stock, and 
needs more money to fill a larger bas- 
ket, besides @ little help, in his family. 
There are hundreds of jugt such men in 
our city. They will not go to a Sol- 
dier’s Home. Nor could the most rigid 
advocates of such a Home ask them to 
go there. Their loving wives and ten- 
der children you dare not ask them to 
be separated from. Religion and hu- 
manity blush at the thought. A Sol- 
dier’s Home will be of great service to 
lone men, and only to such; but the 
great number of disabled soldiers have 
wives and children, with whom they 
will not part—from whom they cannot 
be separated by the inducements of such 
a Home. For this worthy class, and 
for the soldier’s widow and fatherless 


appeal. 

Here is an extract from one of the: 
letters you handed me yesterday, with 
which I will close my present Hour. 
“If those who have not lost sons or hus- 
bands, to save the country, had the 
same feeling as those who have lost 
them, the soldier’s widow and orphans 
would fare much better. I have lost 
none. Euclosed please find five dollars 
for soldier’s widow and orphans.” 

The Frigid Zone will soon be doubly 
frigid. Let me, then, have a full store- 
room and a full treasury. 

Yours, Xe. City Pastor. 


For the Presbyterian. 


“THE PROPOSED FOUR YEARS’ 
COURSE.” 


Messrs. Editors—The extending of 
the course of theological study to four 


cle under the above head, in the Pres- 
bylerian of October 

The writer suggests that it would 
perhaps aid the General Assembly in 
coming to an enlightened decision, if 
the subject should be kept before the 
mind of the Church, and if the lower 
judicatories would express their judg- 
ment in regard to it. 

No one, who has any proper apprecia- 
tion of the greatness of the minister’s 
work, from experience or otherwise, can 
undervalue whatever teuds to a more 
thorough and efficient training for it. 
In this day of the advancement and 
diffusion of knowledge, it behooves the 
Church to see to it, that her rising min- 
istry have the advantages of the widest 
culture. 

But will the plan proposed really ac- 
complish what it seems to promise? or 
rather, will it accomplish any more than 
can be gained in another way, (which 
does not necessitate any change of 
plan,) and at a great saving of time 
and expense? — 

It is not the name merely of a, four 
years’ course which the Professors de- 
sire, but more time. And nearly as 
much time can be gained, by restoring 
the term of study to its former length, 
wit!: a three years’ course, as. will be 
gained in a four years’ course, if the 
vacations are to be kept at their pre- 
sent length. The vacations in the be- 
ginning, and down to a comparatively 
recent period, were twelve weeks; they 


little is gained, certainly not enough to 
justify the expense, by four years of 
thirty-two weeks over three years of 
forty. It will be in appearance rather 


than reality. In four years of thirty- | 


two weeks, there will be one hundred 
and twenty-eight weeks; in three years 
of forty, there will be one hundred and 
twenty. In a seminary of one hundred 
and fifty students, there will, of course, 
be a loss of that number of years (150) 
of active labour, in order to add eight 
weeks to their period of stady. 

Such a gain as this would not justify 
the largely increased pecuniary expense. 
The expenses of a theological student 
being fixed, at a low estimate, at $350 
per annum, his theological education 
will cost $1400, instead of $1050. The 


annual cost of four classes, averaging |. 


fifty men in a class, (Professor’s sala- 
ries, room, rent, &c., not taken into the 
account,) will be $70,000; that is, the 
cost of the additional class will be 
$17,500, or it will require that sum to 
add eight weeks to their term of theo- 
logical study. If it be said, that by 
shortening the vacations students will 
have less time to earn something to- 
wards their own support, it may be 
answered that it would be a far less 
burden to the Board of Education to 
increase its appropriations to the amount 
of such estimated losses, than to supply 
the full appropriation for an additional 
year. The average annual payment by 
the Board for the support of its candi- 
dates in the Seminary at Princeton, for 
the last ten years, has exceeded $7000. 
The Seminary has, in addition, more 
than forty scholarships, averaging from 
year to year in the total, more than 
$5000. Itis easy to see, that in order 
to increase the term of theological 
study of the students who are on these 
funds eight additional weeks, it will 
require a use of these funds to an annual 
amount exceeding $12,000. Until our 
Seminaries are more fully and satis- 
factorily endowed, it may well be ques- 
tioned whether the Church should re- 
solve on a change of plan so largely 
increasing the cost of theological edu- 
cation. 

But if the vacations were to be short- 
ened, and another year added, so that 
there should be a real gain of a year, or 
forty weeks, for study, still it may be 
questioned whether it would be wise to 
make the change. Every thing could 
not be learned in this additional year. 
Vast fields of unexplored knowledge will 
remain. A student might well feel that he 
could spend a fifth and a sixth year advan- 
tageously under the direction of learned 
Professors, and still not reach the limit 
of profitable studies, nor be equal in 
learning to some to whom, in the provi- 
dence of God, he may be called to min- 
ister. In the twelve years which most 
students must spend before they reach 
the end of their curriculam, they can lay 
the foundation of knowledge, or learn 
how to make themselves scholars. Sure- 
ly they ought to be able to gather 
strength enough in that time to begin 
to go alone. It is time for them to 
begin to put to use what they have 
learned, or much of it will be of no 
practical account. 

The writer of the article before men- 
tioned, refers to the importance of 
greater attention to practical training. 
It cannot be over-estimated. Would it 
not be well, with some such purpose as 
this in view, for the Presbyteries to 
assign every candidate to the care of 
some one of its pastors? There is 
stated to be a strong disposition in the 
United Presbyterian Church, while the 
same number of sessions (a four years’ 
course) is maintained as heretofore, to 
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the Presbyteries to do more with the 
young men in the way of preaching 
trial discourses — pursuing particular 
courses of reading, with a view to Pres- 
byterial examinations, Ke, that they 
may be made more practical, and have 
more experience, when they go out to 
their great work. What we would pro- 
pose, therefore, is a more watchful care 
on the part of the Presbyteries over the 
studies of their candidates, and espe- 
cially over the manner in which they 
spend their vacations. Let them find 
homes with the pastors, and spend these 
weeks, or a portion of them, in such 
courses of reading, and the performance 
of such services as they may direct. 


cal element in their present course, and 
supplement, in the best way, the labours 
of our able and devoted theological 
faculties. M 
For the Presbyterian 
THE “SUNDAY PRESS.” 


A SUGGESTION. 

Messrs. Editors—The appearance of 
a Sunday edition of the Press, a daily 
paper of Philadelphia, is a great grief to 
many who hitherto were its readers and 
well-wishers. The writer knowa of sev- 
eral such who, like himself, are resolved 
from principle to subscribe for it no lon- 
ger. It is strange that one so familiar 
with policy, and so high in public affairs 
as the editor of the Press, should be 
ignorant of the fact that nothing is more 
calculated to hinder individual success 
and general civilization thai Sabbatb- 
breaking. | 

The need of something better in the 
matter of daily journalism will now be 
more widely felt. The noble stand 
taken by the Ledger, in refusing to pub- 
lish immoral advertisements, commends 
that paper to the thinking public; yet 
many prefer a larger sheet at a higher 
price. 

Is not this the time to set on foot a 
new enterprise in journalism? There ig 
a felt want of a respectable daily, evan- 
gelical in tone, but without distinction 
in sect, patriotic of course, able in the 
news and editorial departments — in 
fine, a complete newspaper. No need 
of its maintaining isms; but it should 
take the safe side in all such questions 
as Sabbath desecration, infidelity, in- 
temperance, and immorality in general. 
Public questions have often a moral 
side; should these be left to the hazard 
of our daily prints, such as they are? 
The war is over, the public conscience 
is recovering, reforms are to be urged, 
much work is to be done in city and 
country, and we want new impulses for 
the new life that is before us —no trum- 
pet to send all ranks reeling to the rear. 
What wealthy citizen will start the new 
daily? Or shall the Young Men's Chris- 


mission warm it into life? There are 
thousands of energetic men in Philadel- 
phia; who will not only welcome such a 
paper to their firesides, but will work 
hard for it. Such a paper will succeed, 
for the same reason that the pickpocket 


—because to mind the law is the best 
policy, and the truth loves its friends, 
and will reward them. 

West PHILADELPHIA. 


For the Presbyterian. 
MISSIONARY DEPARTMENT. 


The American Sunpay Scuoon Union 
is pursuing its important work of gather- 
ing into Sunday-schools the multitude of 
children and youth of our whole Ameri- 
can Union, especially of the more desti. 
tate regions and districts in country and 
city. In doing this we rely wholly on 
the voluntary contributions of those who 
realize, in some degree, the momentous 
consequences of neglecting such a work. 

We are passing through a crisis in 
our history. To sustain our missiona- 
ries, and to furnish the needy schools 
with requisite books, requires far more 
than we havereceived. The importance 
of sustaining the “Society that takes 
care of the children,” was never more 
urgent. Especially is this true in the 
South, and among the freedmen and 
their children. 

The American Sunday School Union 


ones of our great country. It has but 
one single aim—to be useful in making 
ready for future responsibility the boys 
and girls of the present generation; to 
bring them to the Saviour, and to secure 
them for Christ and his kingdom. 

Is there any object dearer to ah 
earnest, working, Christian heart — 
dearer to our Saviour more fruitful in 


Church—than that which carries our 
blessed gospel to every door, and teaches 
little children about Christ and heaven. 

The report for the past year, contain- 
ing much interesting matter, can be had 
on application at the Society’s Building, 
1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. The 
perusal of it will, we think, convince the 
reader that this is a cause worthy the 
support of all who call themselves Chris- 
tians. Contributions may be sent to 
L. KNOWLES, Treasurer, No. 1122 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 

On behalf of the Committee on Mis- 
sions. M. A. Wurts, Secretary. 


— — 
For the Presbyterian. 


SYNOD OF KENTUCKY. 
A. CORRECTION. 


Messrs. Editors—In your recent ar- 
ticle on the “Rev. Stuart Robinson,” 
you have inadvertently fallen into an 
error of fact in relation to the late 
action of the Synod of Kentucky, which 
it is important to correct. 


publish that action at length. In the 
article alluded to, November 11th, you 
properly refer to the Synod as “giving 
judgment, as it had a right to, concern- 
ing certain deliverances of the last As- 
sembly,” and then add:—*“Dr. Robert 
J. Breckinridge, his brother Dr. William 
L. Breckinridge, Dr. Humphrey, Dr. 
Yerkes, Dr. William C. Matthews, were 
all found voting in condemnation of 
certain acts of the last General Assem- 
bly,” &c.; this being one of the things 
stated, to which these “leaders in the 
Church of Kentucky gave their empha- 
tie assent.” 

The error consists in the statemect 
that all“ these men so voted. Dr. 


and Dr. Yerkes, are here put in a false 
position, for they did not vote “in con- 
demnation of“ any act of the last As- 
sembly. ‘The first item of the Synod’s 
paper adopted, pronounces “some of the 
provisions” of “Overtures Nos. 6 and 
1, and resolution No. 4 on the report of 
the Board of Domestic Missions,” to 


make each session shorter, and require | 


tian Association, or the Christian Com- 


or the Sabbath-breaker will not succeed - 


urges its plea in behalf of all the little 


glorious results to humanity and to the 


In your paper of November 4th, you 


This would furnish an additional¢practi- 


Robert J. Breckinridge, Dr. Humphrey, 
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be uncenstitutionel and unscriptaral.” 
This is all that the Synod pase d disap- 
proving of any of the ac:s of the last 
Assembly, The ayes and noes on each 
item of this paper were taken, and are 

facially published in the Western Pres- 
dyte dam of November 2d. If there p- 
pears that twenty-two voted no on this 
‘eoridéemnatory item, and among these 
begative votes are the names of three’ 
ott of the five above mentioned, viz: 
Dx. Robert J. Breckinridge, Dr. E P. 
Humphrey, and Dr. S. Yerkes. The 
‘publication of this correction is due to, 
ll concerned, as showing that the 
leaders“ did not give their “assent,” 
but voted against, pronouncing those 
acts of the last Assembly “unconstitu- 
tional and unseriptural.” | 
- One of THE TWENTY-TWO. 


STANDING OR CONSTITUTIONAL | 
RULES. 


110 


© Messrs. Editors—It is made a great 
point agains} the action of the last 
General Assembly concerning the South- 
-ern churches, that it thereby violated 
the article in the Form of Government, 
chap. xii. sec. 6, requiring constitution- 
al rules to be transmitted to the Pres- 
byteries before they are obligatory on 
the churches. Even so respectable an 
authority as the Biblical Repertory 
makes this one of ite grave charges 
against the Assembly. The Louisville 
Declaration and Testimony insists upon 
the same charge. So do certain Pres- 
byteries, particularly that of Lexington, 
Virgini 

Thies is all erroneous, however, as 
any reader of Baird’s Digest may soon 
see. His Book I., Title 6, of Amend- 
ments, should be consulted, pages 45-50, 
of the second edition of this very useful 
work. See particularly the action of 
the General Assembly of 1799, as cited 


standing rule is set forth and sustained 
by reasoning that is simply incontro- | 
vertible. 
„Besides, standing rules, in the evident 
sense of the Constitution, cannot be 
predicated of any acts made by the 
Assembly and repealable by it, because 
they are limited, in their very nature, 
to the duration of a year, if it please 
the Assembly to exert the power inherent 
in it at all times to alter or annul them ; 
and they continue to be rules only by 
the Assembly’s not using its power of 
repeal.” The acts of the Assembly of 
1865 are certainly repealable by any 
subsequent Assembly, and the brethren 
who advocate their repeal by the next 
Assembly, may be regarded as thereby 
refuting the argument that they are in 
violation of the Constitution. These 
acts may, or may not be inexpedient, 
but the proviso cited, chap. xii. sec. 6, 
as interpreted by the Assembly of 1799, 
in reply, let it be noted, to the very 
same argument concerning the quaran- 
tining of foreign ministers, and also as 
exemplified by the Assembly of 1838 
concerning the New-school churches, 
clearly does not show that the last As- 
sémbly transcended its powers. It is 
not my purpose to enter into the general 
merits of the last Assembly’s action. 
A MEMBER. 


— 
For the Presbyterian. 


“WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 


Messrs. Editors—The very simplicity 
of a subject oftentimes creates discussion 
and confusion. A name for our— 
coming—new. Hymn-Book is an illus- 
trative case. Why should there be a 
change or alteration of the name, simply 
because we have the (gratifying) addi- 
tion of tunes. Why not retain the an- 
cient name or designation of “Psalms 
and Hymns?” The title page might 
have, in parenthesis, with music. R. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF SANGAMON. 


ery met at Decatur, Illinois, 
ctober 2d, and was opened with 
@ sermon by the Rev. F. II. Wines, of Spring- 
field. The Rev. J. D. Kerr was elected Mode- 
rator, and the Rev. G. W. F. Birch, Tempo- 
rary Clerk. The Rev. G. K. Scott was dis- 
missed to the Presbytery of Lafayette. The 
Rev. F. N. Ewing was received from the Pres- 
bytery of Chicago. The Rev. R. F. Caldwell, 
of the Presbytery of Ebenezer; Rev. W. L. 
Green, of the Presbytery of Dane; and the 
Rev. R. Conover, of the Presbytery of Bloom- 
ington, were invited to sit as corresponding 
members. The Presbytery received under its 
care Mr. Frederic II. Wines, a licentiate of 


17 is Presb 
nday, 


the Presb of New Brunswick. The 
First church, = eld, presented a call for 
the laboars of Mr. Wines, which he accepted, 


and his trials for ordination having been ap- 
roved, arrangements were made for bis or- 
— and installation. The next stated 


will be held at 
Jacksonville, on the first Wednesday of May, 
1866 


According to adjournment the Pres 
met at the First church, Springfield, on Satur- 
day, October 28. On Sabbath, October 29, 
Mr. Frederic II. Wines was ordained to the 
work of the gospel ministry, and installed 
tor of the First church, Springfield. The 
tev. J. H. Brown, D. D., preached the ser- 
mon; the Rev. J. G. Bergen, D. D., presided, 
roposed the constitutional questions, and de- 
livered the charge to the people; and the Rev. 
G. W. F. Birch delivered the charge to the 
pastor. G. W. F. Bieca, Clerk. 


Ecclesinstical Record. 


On the 7th inst. Mr. Henry Branch was 
ordained by the Presbytery of New Castle, 
and installed pastor of the church of Port 
Deposit, Maryland. The Rev. Dr. Spotts- 
wood presided; the Rev. J. L. Vallan- 
digham preached the sermon; the Rev. 
Dr, John Patton, by request, delivered 
the charge to the pastor; aud the Rev. J. 
H. Johns the charge to the people. 

The churches of Newark and Red Clay 
Creek have made an arrangement to be 
supplied during the winter by the Rev. 
William A. Rankin. 

The Rev. Edward oe has taken 
charge of the Academy at Bloomingburgh, 
Fayette county, Ohio, and will also supply 
the Presbyterian church in that place. 
Correspondents are requested to note the 
change in the post-office address from 
Monroe, Butler county, to Bloomingburgh, 
Ohio. 

At a meeting of the Presbytery of Salts- 
burg, held at Plum Creck on the 2d inst., 

the Rev. D. J. Morehead was ordained to 
the work of the gospel ministry, and in- 
stalled pastor of that church. 

Mr. Daniel J. Bridge, of Allegheny 
Theological Seminary, was on the 31st of 
October ordained a minister of the gospel, 
and installed pastor of the Presbyterian 
church of Sidney, Ohio, by the Presbytery 
of Sidney. 

The Rev. J. W. Hamilton bas resigned 
his position as Principal of the New Ha- 
gerstown Academy, and accepted an invi- 
tation to become pastor of the Lower Ten 
Mile church. 

The Rev, Alexander Heberton has re- 
signed the pastoral charge of the church at 
Ridley, Pennsylvania, and has removed to 
West Philadelphia, Pa.. His address is 
ow street, west of Fortieth, West Phila- 

elphia. 


meeting of the Presbyte 


— — 


ened and encouraged by the ingathering of 
on page 49, where the true idea of a} * 


Here we find the clause, 


Lutheran Church was growing less, yet 
such is the case according to the statistics 


ceived the appointment of nt of the 
American Bible Society for the State of 
Virginia, and has entered upon his labours. 

The post office address of the Rev. J. O. 
Fillmore is changed for the present from, 
Syracuse to Knowlesville, New York. Cor- 
respondents will please take notice. 

— and editors will please 
notice that the address of the Rev. J. I. 
Merritt is changed from Winnebago, IIli- 
nois, to Ozaukee, Wisconsin. 

The Second church of Bridgeton, New 
Jersey, has given a unanimous call to the 
Rev. J. L. Withrow, of Abington, Pa. 


Klews of the Churches. 


Presbyterian (New-school ) 
Sixteen 
Tabor church, Philadelphia, at the com- 
munion service on Sabbath week, thirteen 
on profession and three by letter. Of the ) 
former, the ages ranged from nearly three- 
score-and-ten down to a dozen years. Few 
of the churches show so steady a growth 
from the world. 

A meeting of much interest was held 
at the Spring Place church, Knox ee be 
Tennessee, lately. The church was greatly 
revived. Sixteen inquirers came forward 
in a single night. Kleven have united 
with the church, and others will probably 


join soon. es 
or Female College, Ohio, is being 
blessed with a rich outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. Large numbers are being brought 
to the foot of the cross. Christians, too, 
are being awakened. — are being arm 
ed witch fresh zeal to work in “the field 
which is ready to the harvest.” In this 
college, numbering over one hundred stu- 
dents, a goodly number have yielded their 
all, and consecrated themselves to the 
to work for him. 
—The Old-school Presbyterian and the 
Congregational churches in New Lisbon, 
Wisconsin, have united in forming a New- 
school Presbyterian church. 
he church at Monroeville, Ohio, 


Presbytery of Huron, is greatly strength. 


about thirty souls since the commencement 
of the present year. It has procured a 
os parsonage at an expense of nearly 

2000, and is just — ropairs and 
improvements in its church edifice, costing 
more than $3000. 
—Upwards of thirty have united with 
the church at Norwalk, in the Presbytery 
of Huron, within the present year, several 
of whom aro heads of familics. 


Lutheran. 
We had no idea that the shadow of the 


of the Lutheran Almanac. The copy for 
1865 gives the following grand total :— 
Ministers, 1543; con ions, 2765; 
communicants, 292,723. The Almanac for 
1866 gives—Ministers, 1523; congrega- 
tions, 2632; communicants, 286,273; or a 
decrease of 20 ministers, 133 congregations, 
and 6450 communicants. 


German Reformed. 


Two letters from the Rev. Dr. P. Schaff, 

iguing his Professorship in the Theolo- 
tical: Seminary—one dated New York, 
April 27th, the other Bonn, Prussia, Sep- 
tember 16th, 1865—were received by the 
Synod of the German Reformed Church at 
its late meeting. The resignation was ac 


—The newly organized German Re- 
formed congregation of Chicago, Lilinois, 
is now full of encouragement and promise. 
They have just succeeded in purchasing a 
suitable church property, in a very favour- 
able location, for the small sum of $6000. 
At Synod pledges to this important object 
were given to the amount of $1600. 

—At the meeting of the Synod of the 
German Reformed Church, the Rev. Pro- 
fessor E. E. Higbee was, by acclamation, 
unanimously elected to the chair he now 
temporarily holds in the Theological Semi- 
nary, of Church History and Biblical Lit- 
erature. 


Congregational. 
The High Street church and Society, 
Portland, Maine, have extended an invita 
tion to the Rev. Lyman Abbot, of New 
York, to become their pastor. 

—Sixty persons were recently added to 
the Congregational church in Southington ; 
and a portion of the church here withdrew 
to form a new church at Plantsville. 

—The costliest edifice now under con- 
struction in Boston, is that of the Central 
church (Rev. Mr. Todd’s) on the back bay. 
The estimates originally were $120,000 ; 
but the expenditures are now expected to 
go beyond that sum 
ixteen members were added to the 
Congregational church in Hamstead, New 
Ilampshire, the first Sabbath in November 
—the fruits of the recent revival. A reli. 
gious interest has existed in the Pinkerton 
Academy at Derry for some weeks past, 
and several conversions have taken place. 


Baptist. 
Tho friends of this school of the _ 
phets (Newton Baptist Seminary) will be 
* to learn that it was never in so 
vurishing a condition as at present. 
Twenty-one students have entered the 
junior class, and several more are expected ; 
the largest class known in its entire his- 
tory. Quite a number have also entered 
the other classes, and the whole number of 
students is larger than at any former po- 
riod. The new building is nearly com- 
pleted, and will prove a great ornament to 
the grounds, as well as most convenient for 
library and lecture-rooms. The new Pro- 
fessor in Church History, the Rev. G. D. 
B. Pepper, has commenced his labours, 
and is already winning golden opinions. 
—The Rev. W. W. Caso, r of the 
ist church at Chestnut Hill, writes :-— 
“Six happy converts were baptized at 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, on Sabbath 
evening, November 12th. Three of the 
number were young men; one is the head 
of a family.” 
—The First church, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, (Dr. Howell’s,) has obtained a claim of 
$5000 for repairs. They have re-seated 
the basement, and are worshipping in it. 
The Cherry street church, Rev. Bleland 
McKee, pastor, are also refitting and wor- 
shipping in the lecture-room. The Spring 
Street church, Rev. D. W. Phillips, pastor, 
have no house, but are meeting in a hall. 


They purpose building. 
Methodist. 


The first Methodist society in this ooun- 
try was formed in 1766. Now there are 
in the connection, North and South, 8421 
itinerant preachers; 13,205 local do.; 
1,628,320 members; 101 colleges and aca- 
demies; and 31,106 students. Next year 
ocours the centennary celebration. 

—QQuite recently the Chestnut strect 
Methodist Episcopal church, South, in 
Louisville, Kentucky, was dedicated by 
Bishop Kavanaugh, and $5000 raised to 
complete the payment for the same. It 
is quite an imposing edifice, and cost 
841,000. 

Episcopal. 

In the Episcopal Convention on Novem- 
ber 15th, the Rev. Dr. J. Barret Kerfoot, 
President of Trinity College, Hartford, 
Connecticut, and the Rev. J. B. Hunting- 
don, rector of Emanuel church, Boston, 
were nominated for the office of a 
the diocese of Western Pennsylvania. 
Kerfoot was elected. 

—The Rev. W. HI. Milburn, known as 
the Methodist “Blind Preacher, is soon 
to be admitted to orders by Bishop Hop- 
kins, of Vermont. 

—Rev. Dr. Clarkson, one of the three 
who have been recently elected missionary 
bishops for the far West, has accepted the 
position, and was consecrated to his new 
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Foreign Items, 
Da. Livinastone’s New Expepirion. 
—Dr. Livingstone left London on the 14th 
of August, proceeding to Bombay, on his 
way back to Africa. The objoct of his 
present expedition is to find a path by 
which commerce and Christianity may 
enter Africa from the eastern coast, and 
independently of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, who claim 1360 miles of the sea- 
, and use it for slavetrading p . 
It is to be that the Nane and 
British Governments do not take effectual 
means for opening that coast, or at least for 
counteracting the iniquitous ings of 
the Portuguese; in the meanwhile, all phi- 
lanthropists will pray for the success of the 
brave and kind-hearted explorer. Zvan- 
gelical Christendom. 


New EvanGevicat InstTITUTION AT 
Gengva.—There is about to be established 
at Miolan, in the canton of Geneva, an In- 
stitution for the purpose of „ 
— and the different classes of labourers | 

pastors excepted) requisite for home mis- 

sionary work in l'rench-speaking districts. 
This establishment is projected by Dr. Bu- 
tini de la Rive, who takes the cost and 
responsibility upon himself. It will be lo- 
cated on his own property.—Lsangelical 
Christendom. 

Tux Koran Ix Tuakisnu.—The news 
from Turkey, says the Hvangelical Chris- 


ture. We learn from our correspondent 
that the Sultan has directed the Koran to 
be translated into the Turkish language, 
and to be printed, so that every educated 
Turk may read it for himself in his own 
lan This is the first time that the 
sacred book of the Mussulman has been 
put into the hands of its believers in any 
other form than its native Arabic; and the 


hammedaus as near akin to impiety. But, 
extraordinary as the act is, the season as- 
signed for it is no less so. It appears that 
to all remonstrances upon the subject, the 


Christians are placing their sacred books, 
translated into the Turkish language, in 
the hands of the Turks; and that it has 
„as & measure 


fortified against the New Testament by 
being able to read their own book; the 
Koran. 


Aw Inripet Sect.—We noted, some 
time ago, says an English journal, the 
rlin of an avowedly infidel 
sect called “The Cogitants.” The follow- 
ing particulars from the programme now 
rinted will suffice to show you the absur- 
ities which some “enlightened’’ people 
can swallow. The officers are to be a 
“oultus magistrate,’ and a “cultus mas- 
ter,” the latter to deliver lectures in the 
“Hall of Devotion“ every Sunday aud 
festival. Tho basis of these lectures ié to 
be “spiritual and social dictetics.” Suan- 
day, the Ist and 2d of January, 15th and 
16th of May, Ist and 2d of September, are 
to be observed as festivals; in the morning 
music and a lecture; in the afternoon, pro- 
cessions. God is a worn-out idea; Christ 
was a mere man. For Dr. Loenthal, the 
leader, Strauss and Renan are antiquated; 


Tux FLowras IN THE LONDON PARKS. 
—The Rev. S. H. Parkes states that the 
plants kindly placed at his disposal by the 
Right Hon. W. Cowper for the London 
Working Classes, have been distributed 
thus:—8340 plants have been given to the 
clergy for distribution in 30 metropolitan 
parishes; 3150 have found their way into 
13 workhouses; 4830 have been presented 
to the children attending 20 schools—rag- 
ged, Sunday, and hial; 1100 among the 
soldiers of three barracks; 930 among the 
inmates of five hospitals; 750 among the 
attendants at six Bible and other missions; 
and 450 among miscellaneous applicants. 
Thus 19,550 plants have found their way 
to the poor of London. 


Surcrpes Brussets.—A _ Brusse 
journal states that suicides are increasing 
there to a great extent—not fewer than 
nineteen having taken place during the 
last three weeks. 


Arasian Niguts.—A new collection of 
Kastern storics, of the same description as 
those in the Arabian Nights,“ will short- 
ly be published by Messrs. Bell and. Daldy. 

hey are taken from the Arabic, Turkish, 
und Persian languages, by Mr. Charles 
Wells, member of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety. The book is entitled, “ Mehemet 
the Kurd, and other Tales from Eastorn 
sources.” 


Tux ReroRMATION MOVEMENT IN ITALY. 
It is said that the “ So- 
ciety” in Southern — has formed 24 
auxiliaries for the several Italian provinces. 
Its members at present consist of 971 
priests, 852 laymen, and 340 honorary 
members—1824 —— in all. Among the 
971 priests are 102 curés, and 40 high dig- 
nitaries of the Church. Among the lay- 
men are three ex-Ministers of the Kingdom 
of Italy, 36 deputies, and 11 senators. It 
is announced that—1l. The only and inva- 
riable object of the Emancipation Associa- 
tion of the Italian clergy is, by means of 
its teaching and example, to bring the 
principles of the true faith and of Catholic 
doctrine to bear on the conscience of the 
faithful. 2. To explain to the masses the 
respective rights and duties of the Sove- 
reign Pontiff, of the clergy, and of the 

ple. 3. To bring about an wcumenical 
council, for the disciplinary reform of the 
Catholic Church, in accordance with the 
requirements of the advanced civilization 
of Christian nations, and to make the ne 
cessity of this thoroughly understood. 


General Items. 


New Cuvracu Buritpina.—The New 
York Observer says: 


dollars for mission purposes. Then there 
were no missionaries among the heathen; 
now there are 3000 and 7000 native a- 
sistants. Then there were no churches 
on the heathen soil; now there are 4000 
Christian churches where heathenism once 
prevailed. Then there were no heathen, 
converts ; now there are 380,000 chureh- 
members of converted heathens, and as 
many nominal Christians. Then there 
were no Christian schools; now there are 
3000, with 550,000 children under Chris- 
tian instruction. Then the Bible did not 
exist in a single heathen language; now it 
is translated into 120 of the most impor- 
tant heathen tongues. And this has been 
the work of the church in our day! 


Exrensive—A new Jewish Temple 
has been commenced for the congregation 
Emanuel at the corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Forty-third street, New York. Two 
years will be required to complete it, and 
the cost will be over $300,000. 

Muniricent Contrisution.—The Uni- 
tarians of Providence have contributed 
$29,000 towards the enlarged endowment 
of Antioch College, Ohio. 


Unrrarians Sourn.—tThe Rev. 
Courtland Y. De Normandie, of Fairhaven, 
will labour for six months in Richmond, 
Virginia, aa a missionary for the American 
Unitarian Association. The Rev. R. 8. 
Sanborn, of Ripon, Wisconsin, is now en 
gaged as missionary at Nashville Tennes- 
see, by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

EXPLANATION.—The Spriogfield Re- 
publican says:—“The Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, besides satisfying himself while 
in Washington, by personal scrutiny, that 
the President is ‘all right,’ procured a 
brevet licutenaut-colonelcy for his son, 
Lieutenant Beecher, and a pardon for 
Judge Gray, of Texas, in whom he is in- 
terested.” 

Romisu Jewe.ry.—The new crosier of 
Bishop Conroy, of Albany, N. Y., is about 
four feet long, gold gilt, with most elabo- 
rate finish. The Episcopal ring is of mas- 
sive gold, with a large sapphire iv the 
centre, of the purest water, costing aloue, 
unset, $1000. This is surrounded by a 
circle of diamonds, with the episcopal 
edging. Inside the ring are engraved the 


— 


bishopric of Albany. 


Anotuer Missionary FaLten.—We 
have received intelligence of the death of 


Rev. Samuel A. Rhea, of the Nestorian 


Mission, of the American Board, while on 
his way from Tabriz to Oroomiah, with 
Mrs. Rhea. They spent the night at a 
small village where Mr. Rhea was attacked 
with sickucss, resembling cholera. Not 
finding any comfortable accommodations, 
they left the next morning, travelling on 
horseback, altough he was still sufferin 
from the disease. They had not — 
far before he became much worse, and he 
died suddenly on the road. 


Da. Bratnenp.—The Rev. Dr. Brainerd, 
pastor of the old Pine Street Presbyterian 
church, Philadelphia, hus been elected by 
the Brainerd Missionary Society of La- 
fayette College to preach the annual sermon 
at the next commencement. Dr. Brainerd 
is connected by close consanguinity to the 
devoted missionary whose name is given by 
the students of Lafayette to their Society. 
In a beautifully printed volume, a memoir 
of the renowned missionary to the Indians 
of Ponnsylvania and New Jersey, Dr. Brai- 
nerd has recently made a very valuable 
contribution to religious literature. The 
scene of the labours of the John Brainerd 
whose history he has here written, was very 
near to where Lafayetto College now stands. 


Cuurcu or Oapensspura, New York. 
—The IIistorical Discourse and Manual 
of the First Presbyterian church of Ogdens- 
burg, by the pastor, Rev. L. M. Mil 
ler, D. D., preached in May last, states that 
at the settlement of Dr. Miller, fourteen 
years since, the church had 243 members; 
it has since received 435; and now num. 
bers 421. Only one person remains a 
member of the church who was such at the 
organization, Judge Fine, who has been an 
elder in the church from the organization 
in 1819. Only one other person of that 
first number is known to be living. The 


church has furnished (of those baptized in 
it, or members of it) no less than seventeen 
ordained clergymen, including one foreign 
missionary, the Rev. J. E. Ford, of Syria. 


Sotpiers’ Iloue.—Benjamin Fitch, Esq., a 
wealthy, patriotio, and Lenevolent gentleman 
of Darien, Connecticut, some time ago donated 
$50,000 toward the establishment of a Home 
for soldiers in Darien. A splendid building 
has been erected, and is now complete. Fifty- 
five soldiers are already domiciled in the In- 
stitation. Mr. Fitch has alxo lately donated 
$10,000 more to build a library and reading- 
room 


An Arrivat.—Joseph Nei Sima, a young 
Japanese connected with the household of one 
of the princes in his native country, says the 
Boston Recorder, haa recently come to this 
city, and will enter Phillips Academy soon, 
He was obliged to leave home secretly. 


Arvies PCenty ovr Wesr.— Michigan's 
apple trade this year has been immense. 
Four hundred and ton thousand barrels have 
already been freighted to Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, and northern Kentucky. The prineipal 

rt of the winter fruit has gone, or will go, 
to this city, and other points over the whole 
country. The Detroit Free Press says that 
the trade this year has been compressed into 
the apace of six weeks, and the avenues of 
freight have been almost blocked up with im- 
menee quantities coming forward for ship- 
ment, while warehouses have been filled to 
overflowing, and temporary sheds have been 
erected for storing the fruit until it could be 
removed to its destination. 


Ilion Rewts.—Tho annual rents paid by 
the proprietors of several of the principal 
hotels in the 1 of New York (exclusive of 
stores) are as follows:—Fifth Avenue, 880, 
000; St. Nicholas and Metropolitan, $70,000 ; 
Astor, 800,000 New York, $50,000; St. 
Denis, $30,000; Everett, $40,000; Lloffman, 


“The First Presbyterian church of 
Indianapolis, Indiana, have disposed 
their church building and lot, and have 
the foundation of a new and larger build- 
ing, in a more eligible location, already 
laid, and the walls of the lecture and Sab- 
bath school building, a house equal to the 
capacity of the present church, ready for 
the roof, which building will be used for 
public until the main edifice is 
completed. That will be one of the largest 
and most commodious churches in the 
West.” 


Tux Monvu mMent.—The beautiful monu- 
ment, the work of Salviati, in Florence, 
executed to the order of Mrs. Bethune, 
has been placed in position in the church 
corner of Tenth and Filbert streets, Phila- 
delphia, founded by the late Rev. Dr. 
Bethune. The work is very beautiful. 
The same artist made a similar monument 
to Prince Albert. The tablet is of rich 
mosaic, of Italian stone of various colours. 
As a work of art, it is remarkable for its 
lights and shadows. It is said to be the 
only specimen in this country of this class 
of mosaic. With the baptismal font al- 
ready there, it will make a fine artistic 
addition to the edifice, and an unfading 
memorial of the revered founder of the 
church. It bears the following insorip- 
tion : 

Rev. George W. Bethune, DD, 

Founder of this Church, 
Was born in New York, March 18, 1805, 

For 37 years 

He rejoiced to preach the gospel. 

> After his sermon, 
On the Lord's Day, April 27, 1862, 

God took him. 

Tue Work or Misstons.—At the be- 
giuning of the present century thore were 
no missionary societies in the United 


office on the 15th inst., at Chicago. 


States; and now there are 100, which have 


$35,000; and Howard, $32,000. The Metro- 
olitan and St. Nicholas are owned by A. T. 
Stewart, and the Astor by William B. Astor. 


Piace.—S. II. Alden, of Albany, 
New York, has purchased the residence of the 
late R. II. Winslow, at Westport, Connecticut. 
The place cost originally upward of $300,000, 
and was among the most complete in the 
United States. 


Tus Necross. — General Howard, Commis 
sioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau, has concluded 
his southern tour of inspection, and arrived in 
Washington. Ile ——— that, wherever 
he has been, the loyal whites and negroes are 
universally desirous of the continuance of the 
national troops among them. 


Currency ror tus Sovrn.—The printin 
department of the Treasury is busil — 
in the printi o new nback five-cent 
fractional currency, which is intended for cir 
culation in the Southern States. It is ex- 
ted that by the middle of next week the 
rat supply will be ready for distribution. 


Coorze Institurs.—The Cooper Institute, 
New York, is self-supporting, the income for 
rents being about 825,000. The gallery oon- 
tains 400 pictures, the library 4000 volames, 
and the reading - room 160 newspapers, besides 

riodicals. ‘The Sshool of Design, a leading 
eature in the Iustitution, numbers at present 
abou The scientific department 
is supplied with valuable philosophical and 
chemical apparatus. The night-school, which 
opened October 2d with about 1500 pupils, 
is a very interesting and almirable feature. 


A Usavy Senrence.—Thieves, some time 
0, broke into the house of the Rev. Job F. 
alsey, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
church at Norristown, Pa. They carried 

away a lot of silver and plated ware, 
other articles of value easily removed. They 
next broke into the church, probably in the 
hope of obtaining tho silver commuaivn ser- 
vice known to be used there. Obtaining no- 
thing for their pains, they showed their 
malignity by defiling the communion table. 
ives Levy and Tryon arrested a man 


Detecti 
named Charles Smith, alias Charles Jones, as 


Episcopal insignia, and the arms of the | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. . 


raised the past year four and a half million 


pals in the affair. IIe was 
convicted in the courts at Norristown, and 
sentenced to six years’ imprisonment in the 
Eastern Peniten . companion in 
crime has fled; but is known, and may 
yet be taken. 


Accipevrs.—From the middle of October 
to date there have been 17 railroad accidents, 
of which eight were collisions. In the same 

riod, out of 14 fatalities to inland steamers, 

t four were collisions. Thirteen. boiler ex- 
plosions of various characters took place, of 
which four were to steamboats, and three to 
locomotives. There were 41 ship and steam- 
boat di and 14 railroad “accidents” 
during October. 

Raiteoap Lease.—It is reported that the 
Morris and Essex Railroad has been leased to 
the association of British — repre- 
sented by Sir Morton Peto, whose object it is 
* this means to complete their direct chain 

railway communication between New York 
and the West—thus reducing the distance to 


St. Louis by about one hundred and forty. 


miles. 


Lands Mortroace.—A mortgage-deed was 
recorded on the Ist inst. in the office of the 
Recorder of Trambull county, Ohio, given by 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad 
Company to John R. Penn, of New York, as 
trustee, for thirty millions of dollars, for 
which seven per cent. bonds are to be issued. 
The instrument required one thousand dollars’ 
worth of stamps. 


Worcester’s Wiit.—The will of the late 
Joseph E. Worcester, the celebrated lexicog- 
— provides that the Harvard University 
Library shall be presented with all his En 
lish Dictionaries and glossaries not already 
in ita possession. The copyright of his quarto 
Dictionary he gives to the American Bible 
Soviety and the Pvace Society. 


Suasu.—A serious railroad acei- 
dent ocourred to the Washington express 
train on the New Jersey Railroad, at 
ark, New Jorsey, one morning last week. II. 
L. Gordon, proprietor of Willard’s Hotel 
coaches, Washington, was instantly killed; a 
boy named Britt was mortally wounded, and 
several others were seriously injured. Two 
cars were completely destroyed, and the loco- 
motive was badly damaged. 


Foreign Hews 
FROM EUROPE. 


Our latest foreign advices are by the Persia, 
Moravian, China, and City of London 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
END OF THR SHBNANDOAH'S CAREER 

The principal matter in the Euylish papers of 
particular interest to this country, relates to the 
arrival of the pirate Shenandoah in the Mersey, 
and the placing of her guns on n British veoselof- 
war by Captain Waduell, her commander. We 
quote the language of some of the leading jour- 
nals: 

“The rebel cruiser Shenandoah, which, not- 
withstanding the.close of the American war, had 
been committing great ravages upon shipping 
chiefly ia the Northera seas, aud! amongst whalers, 
arrived in the Mersey on the 6th, and surrendered 
to Her Majesty's ship Donegal. Captain Waddell, 
the commander of the Shenandoah, states that the 
last vessel he spoke was the Barracouta, from 
Liverpool for San Francisco, from which he learn- 
ed that the South was really and truly defeated. 
On this he at once stowed away his guns and 
ammunition in the hold, and steered for Liver- 
pool, stopping at no other port. Ou arrivi ig near 
the port he took a pilot on board, and finding the 
news of the defeat of the Confederacy contirmed 
beyond all doubt, be desired him to take the 
Shenandoah alongside a man-of war, if there was 
one in the river. The ex-cruiser was in conse- 
quence placed alongside the Donegal, and a crew 
from that vessel placed in charge of her, some 
Custom officers also being in charge with them. 
Immediately after the surrender, Captain Wad- 
dell, his officers, and crew came on shore. As 
she came up the river the Shenandoah excited 
great attention, the sight of the Confederate ensign 
she carried being a novelty. As soon as the ne- 
cessary formalitics were concluded, it was be- 
lieved she would be handed over w the United 
States government. According to various reports, 
Captain Waddell was more than once told, while 
cruising in the Pacific, of the termination of the 
war, but as his informants were the crews of the 
Northern ve-sels he destroyed, he refused to give 
credence to the statement The crew of the 
Shenandoah, it is said, suffered much from hun- 
ger, aud three are reported to have died from 
starvation.” 

From the London Times: 

“The appearance of the Suevandoah in British 
waters at the present juncture is an untoward and 
unweleome event. What is their position, and 
what consequences does the fact of their having. 
carried on war for months after the fall of the 
Confederacy, entail upon Captain Waddell and 
his ussociates? These are two very different 
questions, and questions of very unequal diffi- 
culty. lcis much to be regretted that either of 
them has been raised in this country, instead of 
in America, and that no Federal man of-war suc- 
ceeded in capturi:g the Shenandoah before she 
cast herself, as it were, upon our mercy. Having 
been raised, however, both issues must be honest- 
ly faced, andl we may be sure that whatever it 
may i.volve, strict justice will be done by the 
government and tribunals of England. With re- 
gard w the Shenandoah herself, we apprehend 
that liule hesitation can be felt On every prin- 
ciple of law, she belongs w that government 
which has succeeded to all the rights and all the 
property of the de facty Confederate government. 
What may be the technical formalities to be ob- 


served in the transfer, is a matter of very little 
importance. Whether we ought vw? wait for a 
demand, or s make over the ship unasked, we 


hold it in trust for the United States to all intents 
and purposes.” 

Liverpool, Now. 9 — The captain and crew of the 
pirate Shenandoah have heen released uncondi- 
tionally. 

The Shenandoah was subsequently surrendered 
tw the @merican Consul on the 10th inst., who 
wok formal possession, and placed her under 
Captain Freeman and a crew of his own selec- 
tion, to convey her to New Y@rk. 


THS CHOLERA. 

Some cases of cholera have occurred at Wool. 
wich, England, none of which proved fatal. The 
British Registrar General, in his leturn for the 
past quarter, just issued, says: — With the ap- 
proaching winter the cholera appears to be dying 
out every where. In Paris the mortality had di- 
minished by the Ist of November to less than half 
of what it formerly was, aud since then a still 
further reduction has been experienced, so that by 
the end of last Week there was reason to believe 
that the deaths, both in the hospitals and in the 
city, amounted to no more than about sixty-five or 
seventy. Cholerine is of frequent occurrence, but 
the cases ure usually slight, aul yield to preven- 
tive treatment at an early stage. In Malta the 
deaths have diminished until they average no 
more than fourteen per day.” Tue number of 
cases at Southampton since the end of the quarter 
leaves no doubt of the appearance of the epidemic 
form of cholera, which may either pass over Eng- 
land, or develope in the course of the next twelve 
months its usual destructive tendency. It is grati- 
fying to kuow that London and some of the other 
large towns are now in a far better condition to 
encounter the epidemic than they were either in 
1848-49, or in 1853-54. Dr. Ceuniere, of Leval- 
lois-Courcelles, near Paris, has written to the jour- 
nals to say that no doubt whatever exists as to the 
cause of the disense—being nothing else than ex- 
ceedingly small animalculw of a special kind, 
oviparous, and multiplying with exceeding rapidi- 
ty. They are suddenly formed in the human in- 
testines, where they breed. If the general hygienic 
state of the patient is strong enough to resist their 
attacks they die out immediately; but if the condi- 
tion of the human body is favourable to their pro- 
pagation they soon produce a disorganization, 
which increases with extraordinary speed, and 
terminates in the death of the person attacked, 

A Madrid letter of the Ist, in the Independance, 
says:—* The cholera rages at Seville in a terrible 
manner, and in spite of the desertion of two-thirds 
of the population, the daily deaths exceed 150. 
Last night news came that Generals Cendrera and 
Sagristi, and the constitutional alcade had fallen 
victims.” 

Tus Pore. 

Under the date of Rome, October 26, a corres- 
pondent of the London Daily News writes 
«Rome, Oct. 26.—I have good reason to believe that 
there will be, ere long, a quasi religious petition or 
demonstration got up in France, Belgium, Bavaria, 
and the Catholic provinces of Austrta, calling 
upon the respective sovereigus of those countries 
not to allow the Holy Father to be left unprotected 
in Rome.” 

THE FENIANS. 

The Dublin Freeman's Journal states that the 
special commission for the trial of the prisoners in 
custody on the charge of being concerned in the 
Fenian conspiracy has been issued. It is directed 
to the twelve Judges, and especially to Mr. Jus- 
tice Fitzgerald and Mr. Justice Keogh. Power is 
reserved in the commission wo the Judges to ad- 
journ to Cork, if necessary, but it is stated that the 
cases will all be tried in Dublin. The Commis 
sion for the trial of the Fenians opens on the 29th 
inst. at Dublin. The Fenians had applied to the 
Coart of Queen's Beach for criminal information 
against the proprietors of the Freeman's Jowrnal for 


publishing Archbishop Cullen's pastoral, the pub- 
lication being likely to prejudice the Fenian cause 
at the approaching trial. John Donovan, the son 
of the late eminent Irish antiquarian, has been 
committed for trial. Bail was refused. He had 
been giving lectures to the Fenians on the use of 
the rifle. 

MISOBLLAEBOUS. 


The London Morning Post says that Mr. Glad 
stone's speech commits him to a hearty espousal’ 
ofthe Reform bill, whenever a practicable one 
shall be produced, and when public opinion and 
the state of parties shall allow of its being passed; 
but not one word seems to intimate that any such 
bill will be brought forward by the Government. 
in the coming session. ] 

The Spanish Government had ordered a strict. 
watch to be kept on the seaboard of Cuba and 
Porto Rico, Spain fearing the insurrection in Ja 
maica may have ramifications in the Spanish 
Antilles. . 

A meeting was held at Manchester on the 6th 
inst. to yaise funds for the emancipated negroes of 
the United States, the Mayor officiating as chair- 
man. Several addresses were delivered, the 
speakers urging the claims of the negro on Lanca- 
shire and the country, and asking also for a 
“ grateful remembrance” of the munificent gifts of 
upwards of a quarter of a million sterling pre- 


] sented by American citizens during the great 


famine in Ireland, and the cotton distresses in 
Lancashire. 


The Shipping Gazette states that oil-springs had 
been discovered in England, and that the partica- 
lars would be of a nature to astonish the public. 


FRANCE. 
M Dupin, Procureur-Generale, died on the 9h 
inst. The Emperor and Empress leſt Paris on 
the ith inst. for Compeigne. 


ITALY. 


The [talian Parliament was prorogued until the 
Idi. The King has gone to Naples, the cholera 
there having increased. The Paris Presse and 
Temps state that the Italian Government had de- 
cided upon making a considerable reduction in the 
army. The Abendpost repeats the assertion that 
the sentiments of the Italian Finance Minister are 
hostile to Austria. So long as the thought of ac- 
quiring Venetia is officially prociaim « as the real 
poly of Italy, any understanding is impossible. 
The establishment of settled international rela 
tons is doubtless desirable, but any concession 
would involve no change in the Austrian policy 
on the Venetian question, The frigates Labrador 
avd Gomer sailed from Civita Vecchia on the 7th 
instant with troops, being the commencement of 
the evacuation of the Papal territory. 


Marti ed. 


n on tho 16th inst., by the Rev. 
William M. Engles, D. D, Tuomas Scorrt, 
of Charlotte county, Virginie, to Miss Ruta J. 
Warkins, eldest daughter of F. B Warxins, M. D., 
of Richmond, Virginia. 

And by the same, at the same time, Joun 
Hannan, of ——— county, Virginia, to 
Miss K. Warxrns, youngest daughter of 
F. B. Watkins, M. D., of Richmond, Virginia. 

In on the Ist inst., at St. James's 
church, by the Rev. Henry J. Morton, D. D., 
Epwano A. Sister to Exctes, daughter of the 
late Jous Gipson. 


In Philadelphia, on the 16th inst., at the Con- 


Rev. Epwarp A. Pierce, of Chicago, IIIi- 
nois, to A. Sisuey, of Philadelphia. 


On the 20th inst., by the Rev. George Morton, 
Mr. P. J. Heuss to Miss Anna Marit 
Waldau, all of Philadelphia. 


Near Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, on the 15th 
inst., by the Rev. B. J. Waller, Rev. Jawes M. 
of White Haven, Luzerne county, Penn- 
sylvania, to Miss Hannan H. Vanperstice. 


In Smyrna, October 25th, by the Rev. John 
McCoy, — 8. L. — to Miss 8. 8. 
Hotpina, both of Smyrna, Delaware. 

On the 19th of October, by the Rev. 8. P. Her- 
ron, Mr. H. P. Auten, of Uniontown, to Miss 
Evizanetu Arustrone, of Watsontown, North- 
umberland county, Pennsylvania. 


On the 15th inst., in Carlstadt, New Jersey, b 
the Rev. George L. Smith, Mr. W. H. — of 
Paterson, New Jersey, to Miss Lizzre 
ter of Hzway Kosrer. 


On the 7th inst, at Wysox, Pennsylvania, b 
the Rev. J. A. „Colonel eu W. Mom. 
ean, of Frankfort, Kentucky, to Francus A,, eld- 
est daughter of Mr. Ferprnanp ALLEN. 
On the 15th inst, by the Rev. Robert Uruik- 
shank, Grorae K. Becuret, A. M., of West Not- 
ngham, Cecil county, Maryland, to Miss Mary 


‘ateL, daughter of Joshua Bechtel, Esy., of 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 


At Washington, New Jersey, October 16, by the 
Rev. E. D. Bryan, Srewarr, 01 
Hackettstown, to Tauen M. Louwersox, of 
Washington. 

By the same, November 1, Joseru Suntun n, 
of Pennsylvania, to Isaueica R. Cannanr, of 
Washington. 

On the 28th ye | the Rev. R. M. Wal- 
lace, J. Hoos, Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
Miss Marriz 8. Dennison, of Altoona, Pa. 

By the same, October 14, Mr. Haus Kwotten to 
Miss Mandant McNiece, sll of Blair county, 
Pennsylvania. 

= the same, October 24, Ronsrt Morais Davis 
to Miss Sanan Mantua all of Blair 
county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 18th October, by the Rev. H. L. Craven, 
James G. Baswerrt, of Quincy, Olmsted county, to 
Curistins McKar, of St. Charles, of Winona 
county, Minnesota. 

By the same, on the 19th October, Mr. Jauss 
Sim, of Fremont, Winona, to Mrs. Many Nessit, 
of Fremont, Winona county, Minnesota. 


OBITUARY. 


| AU tuaries ever three lines be paid for in advance 
at the rate of ten crnts for every u words | 


Died, on the 11th inst., at the residence of Mr. 
Norris Levis, Cecil county, Maryland, Mrs. 
AMELIA KIRK, in the ninety.first year of her 
ago. 

Died, in Hillsborough, Ohio, on the IIth inst., 
MINNIE JANE, second daughter of CHARLES 
and CATHARINE WILSON, aged twonty-one 
yoars. 


Died, at Forrest Grove, October 6th, and in- 
terred at Williamstown, New Jersey, THOMAS 
KERR, son of THOMAS and ELLEN WILSON, 
aged about six years. 

Died, at Hurffville, October 28th, and in- 
terred at Williamstown, Now Jersey, JAMES 
McCLURE, for many years a ruling elder of the 
Presbyterian church of Williamstown, aged fifty- 
eight years. 

Died, August 23d, JOHN STALKER, in the 
fifty-ninth year of his age. A ruling elder in the 
Presbyterian church of Spruce Creek, Pennsy!l- 
vania. Our loss is his gain. 


Died, at Hackensack, New Jersey, on the 15th 
inst., the Rev. 8. D. WESTERVELLT, in the fifty- 
third year of his age, late pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian church at Yorktown, Westchester county, 

ew York, which he served with much accept- 
ance for thirteen years. Previous to this pastoral 
charge he had been settled for a few years in the 
True Reformed Dutch church in King street, 
New York city. Inthe month of October last, in 
consequence of protracted ill health, he was con- 
strained to resign his charge, and remove to 
Hackensack, where his disease proved fatal with 
a suddenneas surprising to his friends. A plain 
gospel preacher, he will live in the remembrance 
of many. 


Died, at West Alexander, Pennsylvania, Sep- 
tember 10th, of diphtheria, after a short illness, 
CAMPBELL, son of Dr. WILLIAM and MAR- 
GARET GILFILLAN, in the thirteenth year of 
his age. From the first appearance of his disease, 
which was very violent, he was aware of his 
condition, and anticipated the result. Though 
naturally of a very sweet, confiding, and amiable 
disposition, it seemed as if in his last hours God 
added the lovelier grace of his Spirit. He leaned 
on the Saviour with the trust of one old in the 
faith, often spoke of his preciousness and love, 
and in prayer, with an earnest confidence, and 
we believe real faith, committed himself to the 
Redeemer’s care. The Good Shepherd folded the 
lamb in his arms, and he then fell asleep. His 
affectionate farewells and ful departure 
will not soon be forgotten by the rents, to whom 
he was especially dear, and the family, of which 
he was the favourite. * L. 


Died, in Muncy, Pennsylvania, on the 3d inst., 
Mrs. CHRISTIANA BURROWS, wife of Samuel 
T. Burrows, Esq., and eldest daughter of the late 
Rev. John Bryson, in the seventy-fourth year of 
her age. Her loss will be deeply felt. Truly 
sincere, warm-hearted, and affectionate, she dis- 
charged the duties of wife, mother, and sister in 
a manner that secured the esteem and affection of 
a large circle of friends. — however, do not 
sorrow as those who have no hope. In early life 
she made a public profession of her faith in 
Christ by uniting with the church of Warrior 
Run, under the ministry of her father, end the 
consistency of Christian character and deport- 
ment in her subsequent life, warrant the well- 
grounded hope that, though her summons was 
sudden and unexpected, it did not find her un- 
pre 

Hon. WILLIAM A. FORWARD, who died in 
Savanneh, Georgia, on the 19th of October, was at 
the time of his death a Justice of the Bupreme 
Court of Florida, and a ruling elder in the 
Presbyterian church of Palatka, in that State. 
He was on his way to New York for health, 
when his disease taking a more aggravated form, 
he was detained at Savannah, there todie. The 
writer has not at hand the usual materials for an 
obituary, and must, therefore, content himself for 
the present with the simple statement, for the 
benefit of those who knew him, that the good 
man they loved so well, who returned their love 
with so generous a usury, the high minded, the 
noble-hearted, the whole souled man, patriot, 
jurist, Christian, “the godly man,” of the type 
that inspired the Pralmist’s lamentation, “ ceas- 
eth.” e has “coased from his own work,” 
and “entered into his rest” The Church's 
“helps” are fewer by one; the Lord of the har- 
vest has one fewer labourer in his harvest; the 
Sabbath school has one fewer of self sacrificing 


pathisiug friends by this death. He was too 


workers; and the sorrowing have one fewer sym- 
| good a man for his name to be 


sixth lecture on the Book of 


tral Presbyterian church, by the Rev. Alexander |. 


D, daugh- } 


high soundin 
proprieties of this office of friendship, and 
my sense of the beautiful and modest simplicity 
his character, by attempting such a strain. 
His friends are a host large enough not to ask 
strangers to help them lament their loss. To 
them any thing would be an impertinence which 
should seek, with a hint suggestive of weeping, 
to add force to the plain statement, that Judge 
Forward is theirs now only as far as they have 
their treasure in heaven. A bereaved pastor 
offers from afar, to the stricken om 4 and 
church, his prayerful sympathies. E. P. C. 


otices. 


THE NEW HYMN AND TUNE-BCOK.— 
This book will be issued probably about the 
first day of January next. The Board of Publi- 
cation, at the suggestion of the Hymn-Book 
Committee of the General Assembly, have ro- 
solved to sell the first edition (a 12mo) at $1.35 
per copy, in order to afford facilities for a 
careful examination of the work previous to the 
next General Assombly. Any one conversant 
with the present high prices of books will ap- 
preciate the great advantage of this oller. But to 
secure copies at this very low rate, persons and 
churches must send their ordors without delay to 
Winthrop Sargent, Esq., Board of Publication 
Rooms, No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

Joan M. Kerens, 
Chairman of the Assembly's Commitice, New York. 


BOARD YF PUBLICATION.—A Staten 
Meeting of the Presbyterian Board of Publ ca 
tion will bo held on Tuesday, the 28th inst., 
at 4 o'clock, P. M., at the Publication Rooms, 
No. 821 Chestout street, Philadelphia. 

Ww Rice, Recording Clerk. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION.—A Stated Mecting 
of the Board of Education, for the olection of 
a Corresponding Secretary, will be held at their 
Rooms, 521 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, on Fri- 
day, December Ist, at 3 o'clock, F. XI. 

En antes Hopes, 


President of the Board. 


NOUN-DAY PRAYER-MEETING.—Tho place 
of meeting of the Noonday Prayer Meoting is 
now No. 12/0 Chestnut street, Second Floor, 
Philadelphia 


— 


Corner of Fificenth and Lombard Streets, Phila- 
delphia.— Usual Morning and Afternoon services 
to-morrow, (Sabbath,) the 26th inst., at half- 
past 10 o’clock, and at half past 3 o'clock. 
Special Service in the Lecture-room of the 
Church, (entrance on Fifteenth streot,) at half- 
t 7 o'clock in the Evening, by the pastor, 
v. William McElwee. All are cordially invited. 


ALEXANDER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH— 
Nineteenth and Green Streets, Philadelphia.—The 


livered in this church by the pastor, Rev. T. M. 
Cunningham, on to-morrow (Sabbath) Evening, 
26th inst., at half past 7 o'clock. Subject-—The 
Great Conflict between the Jews and the Persians. 


DEDICATION.—The_ wew edifice of the For- 
tieth Street Presbyterian church, (Fortieth street 
and Lexington Avenue, New York,) Rev. Charles 
E. Hart, pastor, will be dedicated to-morrow, 
(Sabbath,) the 26th inst. Services at half-past 
10 o'clock, A. M., sermon by Rev. Dr. 8. D. 
Alexander; 3 o'clock, P. M., sormon by Rev. Dr. 
J. M. Krebs; half-past 7 o’clock, P. M., sermou by 
Rev. Rev. Alfred H. Kollogg, of the University 
Place church. 


PRESBYTERY OF ST. CLAIRSVILLE.—The* 
Presbytery of St. Clairsville will meet, according 
to adjournment, at Bell Air, on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 5th, at 2 o'clock, P. M. 

J. B. Grauam, Stated Clerk. 


PHILADELPHIA TRACT AND MISSION 
IETY—Orvice, 115 Sours Seventa Srreev.— 
The One Hundred and Seventeenth Meeting in 


behalf of this Society will be held iu the First 


United Presbyterian church, Broad and Lombard 
streets, (Rev. Francis Church, pastor,) Philadel- 
hia, to-morrow (Sabbath) — 26th inst., at 
alf-past 7 o'clock. The Rev. William W. Barr, 
Rev. J. Napier Husted, and others will address 
the Jossrn H. Agent, 


NEW JERSEY STATE TEMIERANCE 
CON VENTION.—The friends of Temperance be- 
lioving that tho present is an auspicious time to 
take counsel together, and to devise ways and 
means for a more determined assault upon the 
iant fue of JIntemperance, do hereby invite the 
riends of the cause throughout the State to as- 
semble in Convention, in the city of New Bruns- 
wick, on Thursday next, 30th inst., at 10 o'clock, 
A. M. Churches, Sabbath schools, and Temper- 
ance organizations of every name, it is hoped, 
Will send delegates.. The Rev. Theodore L. Cuy- 
ler, D.D., of Brooklyn, will address the Conven- 
tion at 11 o'clock, aud other distinguished advo 
cates of the cause during the — and ovening. A 

ne more iu detail will bo published im 
Kew York papers immediately preceding the 
Convention. Let every part of the State be repro. 
sented. 


POWER OF THE GOSPEL. 


Just Published, 


A BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVING FROM 
AN ORIGINAL PAINTING. 
BY o SCHUSSELE, OF PHILADELPILA. 


This superior Picture, engraved ou Steel iu tho 
best style of the art, by the celebrated Artist, 


MR. JOHN SARTAIN, 


represents the Moravian Missionary, kev. Davin 
preaching to the savage Indians of 
Goshgoshunk, Venango county, Penasylvania, on 
the 16th of October, 1766, the carnestness of his 
address keeping them spell-bound for most of the 
night. 

ise of the Engraving Is by 28 inches, with 
suitable margin for framing. 


TERMS. 
Artist’s Proofs, containing tho Artists’ 

— ‘ ‘ . $235 each 
Proofs on India paper, with Letters, 20 “ 
Plain Proofs, ‘ . 
Plain Impressions, 13 


Impressions Handsomely Coloured, 

A very limited number of Artist’s Proofs and 
Proofs on India paper havo been issued. 

This magnificent Eugraving is published by 
subscription only. 

All copies guaranteed equal to s 
earliest names entered are entitle 
copies issued. 

Jopies will be sent, securely rolled, so as not to 
injure, by mail or express, free of charge, on re- 
— t of above prices. 

Specimen Copy may be examined at No. 
732 Chestnut street, second floor, where names of 
subscribers will be received. 


J. P. SEELLY & Co, Sole Agents, 


To whom all communications should be ad- 
ressed. 


ceimen; the 
to the first 


NEW WORK 


By the Author of the ‘‘Schonberg Cotta Family.“ 
„Diary of Kitty Trevylyan,” &c. 


Will be published, December Ist, from the Au- 
thor’s Manuscript, 


WINIFRED BERTRAM, AND THE 
WORLD SHE LIVED IN. 
By the Author of the “Schonberg Cotta Family,” 
One vol. 12mo, to match our three other 
volumes of the Cotta Family Series. 


The marked characteristics of the other vol- 
umes of this series of books, exhibiting the mar- 
vellous power of the author over the moral feel- 
ings of her readers, giving these works such wide 
and deserved popularity, are conspicuous in this 
new produciion. It is the immediate successor of 
“Kitty Trevylyan,” and the only work given to 
the public by its author since the publication by 
us of that volume a year ago. 


M. W. DODD, Publisher, 
506 Broadway, New York. 


NE W AND ILLUSTRATED 
VOLUMES. 


RECORDS FROM THE LIFE OF S. V. 8. 
WILDER. 

THE GLEN CABIN. 50 cents, postage 8 eents. 

THE HUGUENOTS OF FRANCE. 50 cents, 
postage 8 cents. 

EVELYN PERCIVAL. 50 cents, postage 8 cts. 

LILIAN. 50 cents, postage 8 conta. 

CLAYTON ALLYN. 50 cents, postage 8 cents. 

LULLABIES, DITTIES, AND TALES. 60 cts. 
postage 8 cents. 

FIRESIDE PICTURES. 

SAVE THE ERRING. 10 cents, p> 

EFFIE MORRISON. 10 cents, postage 8 cents. 

A FATHER’S LETTERS TO HIS DAUGUTER. 
30 cents, postage 5 ceats. 

VITAL GODLINESS. $1; postage 24 cents. 

JOHN VINE HALL. 60 cents, postage 16 cts. 

OUR SYMPATHIZING HIGH PRIEST. 30 eta, 
postage 8 cents. 

THE TITLES, ATTRIBUTES, WORK, AND 
CLAIMS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


A Fort of the AMERICAN TRACT 

SOCIETY'S Publications can be had at the De- 

itory of the Pennsylvania Branch, No 1210 
hestnut street, Philadelphia. 


25 cents postate 4 cts. 
Neis. 


— — — 


AN For Six or Twelve Months, Ten 
\ Thousand Dollars.in Currency, for which 
a r cent. will be paid, aod Principal 
secured by Mortgage on Real Estate and other 
Property. 

erences. —Williams, Noble 4 Oates, 126 
Pearl street, New York; and W. L. 4 C. P. Hill, 


with H. M. Morris, % earl street, New York. 
Address J. W. MONTGOMERY, 


Ruffin, North Carolina. 
Piedmont Railroad. 


FIFTEENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH— 


ill be de- 


and I will not violate the 


— 


| 3 
GARRIGUES &Co. 
SABBATH-SCHOOL BOOKSELLERS, 
No. 148 South Fourth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Have constantly on hand a Choice Selection of the 


MOST EXCELLENT BOOKS 
For Sabbath-Schools and Families, 


From the ie rominent Societies and 
priv blishers : 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


(BOSTON, 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL SOCIETY, 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
HENRY HOYT, 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 

(NEW 


YORK,) 

PRESB'N. BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL S. S. UNION, 
MASSACHUSETTS S. s. SOCIETY, 
METHODIST BOOK CONCERN, 
ASHMEAD & EVANS, 

AM. BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 

GRAVES & YOUNG, 
M. W. DODD, 
JAMES s. CLAXTON, 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 

A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 
PRESB'N. PUBLICATION COMMITTEE, 
SHELDON & CO., 
PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
BRIDGMAN & CHILDS, 
T. NEWTON KURTZ, 


AND 


HOWARD CHALLEN, 


Entire Libraries made up, or single copies of 


— ͤ—— 


* 


5 1 the books furnished, at Publishers’ prices. 


guarantee to givo satisfaction in regard to 


the character of each volume which we recom- 


mend, and will spare no pains to promote the 
interests of the Schools that favour us with a 
share of their patronage. 

The SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES for Su perin- 
toudents and Teachers, and beautiful LLLUS- 


TRATED PAPERS for the Scholars, are supplied 


in large or small quantities. Samples free. 
Address all Orders to 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
FIFTY-ONE 


Gold or Silver Medals 


Or other highest Premiums, have been awarded, 
Within a few years, at the principal Industrial 
Fairs of the country, to 


MASON & HAMLIN, 
Manufacturers of 


CABINET ORGANS, 


For the best Instruments of this general class, 


SIXTEEN 


of these have been Sol 
WITHIN THE LAST SIX WEEKS. 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
Ponent Organists & Musicians 


Have given their opinions in writing, that these 
Instruments sre the best in the world of their 
general class. See this testimony in full, with 
particulars as to styles and prices, ($110 to $1000,) 
in Circulars, which will be sent free to any 
address. Wareroooms — 596 Broadway, New 
York; 274 Washington street, Boston. 


ROBERTSON’S 
LIFE AND LETTERS, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, BOSTON. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF REV. FREDERICK 
W. ROBERTSON. Edited by Srorrorp A. 
Braooxe. 2 volumes, I2mo. 51. 

No Biography of a religious character has been 
published for many years which possesses higher 
value and interest than these volumes. As a 
record of the life and deeds of a man not only 
eminently distinguished in his native land as a 
Clergyman of rare powers and virtues, but also 
made known and endeared to the American pub- 
lie through the medium of his published Sermons 
and Lectures, the Life aud Letters meritg a wide 
popularity. 

The English Press speaks in terms of warm 
praise of the work: 

“Tho character it exhibits is one of the most 
striking of this age, and the work it records will 
have lasting effect on posterity. . . . There 
is something here for all kinds of readers, but the 
higher a man’s mind, and the more general his 
sympathies, the keener will be his interest In the 
Life of Robertson.“ London Atheneum. 

“We are sure that none can examine them 
without intorest, or admiration for the manliness, 
the honesty, and the intellectual vigour, which 
has perisbed by no sudden or unexpected fate, 


but still has perished in the green.”—London 
Reader. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


Robertson's Sermons and Lectures 


ARE NOW READY: 


SERMONS. By Rev. F. W. Rozertson. Preached 
at Trinity Chapel, Brighton, England. In five 
volumes, 12mo, the first containing a Portrait, 
and the third a Memoir. Each volume $1.50. 
Sold separately, or in sets. 


LECTURES AND ADDRESSFS ON LITERARY 

AND SOCIAL TOPICS. By v. F. W. 
One volume, 12mo. $1.50. 
Either of the above volumes will be sent, 
(post-paid,) to any address, on receipt of the 
advertised price, by the publishers. 

TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
124 Tremont Street, Boston. 


— — — COLLEGE, 
estnut Street, Corner of Se 
Philadelphia. 2 
Established, 1844. Incorporated, 1855. 
YOUNG MEN PREPARED FOR THE 
COUNTING -HUOUSE AND 
BUSINESS LIFE. . 
EVERY ADVANTAGE AND IMPROVEMENT 
FOR OBTAINING A THOROUGH 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION, 
SEVEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY STUDENTS 
IN ATTENDANCE WITHIN THE | 
PAST YEAR. 
The Course of Instruction includes 
BOOK-KEEPING, 


as practised 4 best Accountants and Busi- 
ness men, for holesale and Retail Manufac- 
turing, Jobbing, Real Estate, Importing, Steam. 
boating, Commission, Domestic and Foreign Ship- 
ping business, Joint Stock Companies and Bank. 
ing business, 4c. 
PENMANSHIP, 

Plain and Ornamental. 

COMMERCIAL CALCULATIONS, 
including Interests, Discounts, Commissions, In- 
suranee, Profit and Loss, Av Simple 
nak 

BUSINESS FORMS. 

Bills, Promissory Notes, Ord Recei 
Checks, Invoices, Account Sales, —— — 
rent, Letters, 4c. 

Also, Commercial Law, Detecting Counterfeit 
4&0. 

TELEGRAPHING taught by one of the best 
Sound Operators. ; 
Individual 


Students received at any time. 
instructions. 
A liberal discount allowed disabled soldiers. 

In extent of accommodation, facilities for 
imparting business knowledge, thoroughness and 
practical value of its course of instruction, and in 
real advantages to business men, this Institution 
is unequalled. ? 

CATALOGUES furnished gratis on application. 

CRITTENDEN'S Book-Keeping, Counting- 
House, High School and Common School Edi- 
tions, and Judge Sharswood’s Lectures before the 
Students on mercial Law, for sale at the 


College. 8. H. CRITTENDEN 4 00. 


— 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
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work ip now drawing to an end; 
another volume will close it. We have noticed 
the volumes as they have appeared, and expressed 
our views of its patient research, its partiality to 
its hero, add the peculiarity of its style. Frederick, 
while great in his military career, and sagacious 
in Ries ediministrative talent, was not endowed 
with the qualities which would awaken venera- 
tion and love. Carlyle treats his whole career 
con amore; and, notwithstanding his quaint style, 
which is nevertheless a blemish, the book sets 
before the reader so much that win be found new, 
and so strongly put, that it must be attractive in 
despite of its tediousness. . 
Tun Wond. Walks from Eden. By the Author 

of the Wide, Wide World.” New York, 1865, 

Robert Carter & Brothers; Philedelphia, James 8. 


popular anthor of this book | 
has engaged al! her energies in the illustration of 
Bible truth, and in rendering its narratives more 
intelligible, by filling up their outlines from the 
facts to be obtained from history and travel, of the 
condition of the East, and its peculiar customs and 
habits. Thus, in speaking of Eden, the Flood, 
the Oaks of Mamre, the Wilderness of Paran, and 
such like subjects, there is much collateral infor- 
mation, which may be collected from other 
sources, which the author has interwoven in con- 
versations; thus shedding additional light on the 
history of the past, bringing out the circumstances 
of the narrative more fully, awaking new interest 
in it, and confirming the reader's faith in the 
great volume of inspired truth. 


Prams Talks on Sunsects. A Series 
of Popular Lectures. By J.G. Holland. New 
York, 1865, Charles Scribner. 12mo, pp. 335. 
Mr. Holland, for a course of years, has delivered 

these lectures in the several Northern States, and 

as they were well received, he presumes they 
will lose none of their interest in now being col- 
lected and published. They are at once sensible 
and practical, not very ornate, but well adapted 
to a popular audience. The truths which they 


embody will bear a repetition through the press. 


The subjects discussed are as follows:—*«Self- 
Help,” “Fashion,” “Work and Play,” “Working 
and Shirking,” High-Liſe and Low-Life,” “The 
National Heart, «Cost and Compensation,” “Art 
and Life,” “The Popular Lecture.” 


rrom tar Wairtixes or 


Epwarp Irvine. London, 1865, Alexander Stra 

han. 12mo pp. 487. 

We are indebted two Smith, English & Co., pub- 
lishers of Philadelphia, for this handsome volume. 
They have been appointed the agents of Strahan 
& Co., well known publishers in London, and 
orders sent to them for books issued by the English 
firm, will be promptly attended to. Our readers 
will make a note of this. The volume itself com- 
prises @ varied selection from the writings of one 
who some years since, as a preacher, attracted the 
crowds of London, and was pronounced, by the 
ablest judges, as a man of surpassing talent. In 
his later years, it is true, he became erratic—which 
is the peculiar temptation of genius—and yet, as 
many of these pieces demonstrate, he is not to be 
cast aside as an errorist; for in vigour of style, 
in eloquence, in fine and sound thought, he will be 
still admired,and much instruction may be derived 
from his writings. 

Lire Miranx or 
Henry By the Rev. P. C. 
Headley, author of “ Napoleon,” Kc. New Pork, 
1865, William H. Appleton. 12mo, pp. 358. 


Los awp Career or Davin 
‘con Fanracut. By the Rev. P. C. Headley, 
author of Napoleon,“ Kc. New York, 1865, 

William H. Appleton. 12mo, pp. 342. 

We place these volumes together as congeners 
by the same author, and descriptive of two of the 
distinguished heroes whose imperishable fame has 
been won during the events of the late war. We 
need say nothing of them whose deeds are of such 
recent date, and familiar to every American, Al- 
though operating on different elements, the same 
spirit of gallantry inepired them, and Farragut and 
Sheridan have become historic names. Mr. Head- 
ley is in his chosen and favourite path when he 
undertakes to recount the feats of such men; and 
from his facile and winning pen we have here two 
more volumes which are not romances, and yet 
have all the“ ſascination of imaginative produc- 
tions. 

Tas Hortons; or, American Life at Home. By 
Davis B. Casseday. Philadelphia, for sale by 
James B. Claxion. 12mo, pp. 362. 

We merely announce this tale by its title, as we 
have had no opportunity yet to rend it, and guther 
its general characteristics. 

From Sheldon & Co., of New York, we have 
received, done up in pasteboard box, The Dove 
Series,” handsomely illustrated by Harrison Wier. 
We give the respective titles of these pretty vol- 
umes of Christmas books for the young. 

Taz Dovs, Aub Orner Srontes. Eight Engrav- 
ings. 18mo, pp. 216. 

Troe Srories von Lirrte Grave and 
Gay. Four Engravings. 18mo, pp. 172. 


Great Tinas Done sy Litrrie Peorte. Six 
Engravings. 18:mo, pp. 202. 

Lirrte Facrs ror Lirrte Prorie. Four En- 
gravings. IS mo, pp. 184. 

Lirrin LILA; or, The Way to be Happy. Four 
Engravings. 18mo, pp. 269. 


Litriw Animats. Described for Little People. 
Four Engravings. 18mo, pp. 184. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


We have received the second and third num- 
bers of the Dictionary of the English and German, 
and German and English Languages, with a 
Synopsis of English Words differently Pronounced 
by different Ortha@pists, by Chr. Fr. Grieb. We 
have already stated the acknowledged merits of 
this great Dictionary. It is pulished by Schaeffer 
& Karadj, Philadelphia, at 25 cents a number. 
The last number brings the Dictionary down 
to DER. 

Our Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens. With 
Illustrations Part II. Price 50 cents. Pub. 
lished by Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Littell’s Living Age, No. 1120. 

Military History of the i6ist Regiment, New 
York Volunteer Infantry. 7 

Fourth Annual Report of the Woman's Hospi- 
tal in Philadelphia. 

Historical Sketch of Geneseo Academy, by the 
Rev F. De W. Ward, D.D. 


— 


Return of Mr. Ellis, the Madagascar 
Missionary. 


The Rev. William Ellis, the veteran 
missionary, who is now seven- 

ty-five years of age, and has spent half a 
century in the service of the London Mis- 
sicnary Society, has returned from his last 
visit to the island recently. At a meeting 
of the directors of the Missionary Society 


. held on Tuesday, Mr. Ellis recounted some 


of his experiences during his recent four 
years’ sojourn in He said 
that when he went there in 1862 there 
were only three Christian congregations, 
with but a small number of communicants 
in each. Now there were seven large 
churches in and round the capital, and 
between 1200 and 1300 church members. 
He believed that at least 10,000 of the in- 
habitants of Antananarivo were Christians, 
and they were very numerous in the sub- 
urbs and villages around. They comprised 
quite the most respectable — of the 
pulation; and though the heads of the 
ing families continued idolators, their 
sons and children were coming over to 
Christianity in large numbers, so that in 
generation the influence of idol- 
atry must almost cease. The missionaries 
constantly received information of the 
formation of Christian communities in 
other parts of the island, even in the most 
distant towns among the Bestileo. The 
missionaries had never visited these places; 
in some, a European had never been seen. 
The spread of Christianity among them 
was entirely due to the influence of native 
military thous or traders who happened 
to go to these and emb the 
opportunity of teaching the gospel to their 
countrymen. Mr. Ellis was understood to 
say that he had no fear for the stability of 
the existing government in : 


CURIOUS EFFECT OF LIGHTNING. 


Tt was a curious freak of the tornado 
in Minnesota that stretched the chlegraph 
wire sixty feet. When found by a repairer, 
the wire, though disconnected from any 
main „ was so charged with elec- 
tricity that it communicated a severe shock 
nineteen hours after the storm had passed. 
It is supposed that the wire was so over- 

as to become red hot, and in that 
condition stretched by the sheer force of 
the wind.— The Telegrapher. 


THE MOSS ROSE. 


The angel of the flowers, while keeping 
His watch beneath a rose tree's shade, 
Filled with the rich perfume, fell sleeping 
Among the winds that round him played. 
His was the task to feed the roses 
With distilied drops of morning bright; 

When nature from her work reposes, 
And all things kiss the brow of night 


And as he woke from sleep refreshing, 
Pleased with the rose-tree's grateful shade, 
He breathed for her a silent blessing, 
And to the modest flower said: 
“Ask; I will give thee of my treasure, 
And it shall be thy virgin dower; 
In meet return for all the pleasure 
Thou hast bestowed on me this hour. 


“Give me some newer charm!” He listened 

A moment wondering, as in loss; 

Then, as his eye with moisture gli 
He plucked a simple tuft of moss, 

And in a wreath its verdure twining, 
He wove it round the blossom fair; 

And now, bebold the Moss Rose shining, 
Loveliest of all ber sisters there. 
—WN. ¥. Journal of Commerce. 


The English Housekeeper’s “Help” 


A writer in the British Christian World 
makes the following sensible remarks: 

“T know not that there ever has been a 
super-abundance of any thing on this 
earth, even of good masters. and mistresses. 
But we ought naturally to expect more of 
these last than of good servants; for the 
lower grade renders what is popularly 
deemed ‘goodness’ less likely. For, as a 
celebrated writer says, ‘Go to the jail, the 
* colony, the reformatory, you will not 

nd the wealthy there, nor the noble, nor 
those guarded by the fences of social life; 
but the poor and the uneducated, the frail 
and the defenceless.’ From among the 
and uneducated are our servants 
drawn; therefore we should lay our count 
with a certain amount of defect and failure. 
‘Taken young from their parents, badly or 
hastily brought up, familiar with want, 
and sometimes with sin, in their poor 
homes, female servants are often put to 
trials which would trouble the faith of 
saints.’ 

“We want to bring ‘the two bears’ more 
prominently into our intercourse with these 
most necessrry members of our domestic 
économy; ‘to bear and forbear’ a little 
more than we do; to esteem them more in 
the light of fellow-immortals than as an 
inferior race born for our comfort and ad- 


“What a sad picture is this of the very 
lowest class of maid-of-all work, and one 
which we all can verif at one 
these girls on a week day; her open mou 
and — face, as she — a hee mop- 
stick to gape down the street, tell a tale of 
work above her strength; her dingy, un- 
buttoned frock, dull, rough hair, coarse 
red arms, and blackened smeared face are 
the fruits of it“ Many a thriving trades- 
man, who ought to be ashamed of the fact, 
has such an hireling as this in his under- 
ground kitchen. And what p t can 
there be in the existence of such’ Very 
hard work, and never-ending, has a most 
debasing effect, especially on a woman’s 
nature 


„Among the responsibilities on the head 
of every house is, responsibility for his 
servants. He is bound to look after them, 
and to care for their highest interests. 
But especially is it ‘the duty of every 
mistress to instruct her young servants in 
Christian truth and practice; to do all she 
can to make each a thoroughly efficient 
servant; to teach her (or sec that she is 
taught) to do her work thoroughly, quiet- 
5 and quickly, patiently bearing with her 
slowness and carelessness, and helping her 
to like her work, and to be diligent and 
cheerful in Coins it, both by example and 
by making it a pleasant thing for her to do 
all she has to do well. The first step is to 
teach her the difference between its being 
ill done and well done; then to point out 
to her by degrees the principles on which 
its being well done depends, and to accus- 
tom her to carefulness and thrifty ways, 
not only by scolding when things are 
wasted, but by making it a pleasure to her 
to be saving. Is it not peculiar, that with 
so many families where grown-up daugh- 
ters have no work to do, it is yet so hard 
to find a first place for a young girl, be- 
cause it is so troublesome to teach her, 
and takes so much time? 


_ 
A RIDE UNDER THE LAKE. 


BY TUE REV. JOHN TODD, D.D. 


We were at Chicago, where they are 
making a contrivance by which to draw 
water, pure, cold, and nice, from the bot- 
tom of the lake. So they formed the plan 
carefully, and after many soundings and 
borings in the lake. Then they e what 
I would call a great crib, and floated it off 
two miles, and sank it by filling it with 
stones— dare not say how many tons. 
The bottom of the lake is hard, blue clay ; 
so under and through this clay, down, down 
sixty feet, they began to dig. There is a 
huge steam engine, a very strong fellow, 
who will cheerfully lift up any weight they 
puton him. As the engineer, a very gen- 
tleman, was going down to the tunnel, by 
great good luck and his great politeness, 
we, two ministers and a friend, got an invi- 
tation to go down with him. The reader 
must know that as fast as they dig the 
tunnel the clay is trundled to the opening, 
and then the little cars are lifted up, about 
seventy feet, and — — The clay is 
then burned into brick, carried back, and 

to make the tunnel. And now in the 

irt and clay, you are rigged up in old coats 
and hats, some too large and some too 
small, till you at each other with 
heartiness. You then got into the 

ittle car, crouching and twisting up your 
legs, and occupying the smallest possible 
space. The car holds the engineer, two 
visitors, and one workman. Two little 
smoking lamps intimate that you are going 
into darkness. Word is now given, “ lower 
away,” and you begin to descend down into 
thick darkness. “The saints are going 
down!” cries a rogue at the mouth of the 
hole. You look up, and can just see the 
light above. And now your car is down, 
and resting on a very little railroad track. 
You are now in the tunnel, which is a 
round arch, or complete circle, five feet and 
two inches in diameter, or from side to side 
straight across. Now move if you dare, for 
the man behind begins to push the car. 
On, on you go, making the air to oe 
ou. careful and not lift your head an 
inch, or it will be scraped. On the right 
hand, as you go in, you notice the feet are 
marked on the brick, ten, twenty, Ke, up 
to an hundred, and then it begins again. 
On, on you go, just like dreaming—seem- 
ing to make no progress. And now you 
hewin t» feel that you are under the lake— 
fairly under it! They talk about the tun- 
nel under the Thames in London as a 
mighty work. It is really a little over 
twelve hundred feet long. We went over 
three thousand feet under the mighty lake, 
and only three-eighths of it is yet dug! At 
every thousand feet there is a sort of cham- 
ber where the cars can stop, and where, on 
each side, they may leave or fix their tools. 
At the further end you are three-quarters 
of a mile under the lake. But it is bricked 
and arched up until you get within about 
ten feet of the end, where the workmen are 
digging. That ten feet has no support but 
the clay. You can now hear the paddles of 
the steamboat as she crosses over your head. 
What if that clay should break or give way! 
What if the great lake should come rushing 
down upon you! How long would it take 
to fill the tunnel! What a tomb 
would it be! You now take the pickaxe 


and dig u little, just to feel that you “have 


had a hand in it,” and have “helped to dig 
the great tunnel” at One On the right 
as you go in you notice a black-looking tin 
pipe, about the size of a common stove pipe, 
only flattened, so as not to take up room. 
This pipe is open at the end where the 
workmen are, and its use is to carry off the 
bad air which fills che tunnel. But how do 
they get good airtobreathe? Hark! don’t 
you hear a whirring, buzzing noise, as if a 
thousand partridges had been seared up’ 
That is the bellows which our friend t 
steam-engine uses with which to blow fresh 
air down the shaft, and keep the tunnel full 
all the time. So you see that while he 
forces new and pure air down and into this 
dark region, he sucks out the bad air 
through the tin pipe already deseribed. Two 
feet a day they advance, working day and 
night, and in a little more than a year they 
expect to have it done, and then the great 
engine will still force it up high enough to 
run in pipes all over the great city. What 
a gigantic work! What an idea it gives 
one of what mind, and skill, and civilization 
ean do! And this huge work, all * 
and filled with water, tapping the lake off 
full two miles, all complete, lay in the mind 
of the engineer before he began to lift a tool! 
And just so all things, visible and invisible, 
lay in the mind of the Great Architect be- 
fore he created a single thing—only he made 
them all from nothing ! 

What a mysterious plan by which to sup- 
ply a great city with unfailing pure and 
cool water! Does it not make one think of 
that more wonderful plan by which the 
waters of life are at » to flow to every 
man's door—cool, pure, refreshing, abun- 
dant for the wants, not of a city merely, 
but of a world! And “whosoever drinketh 
of this water shall thirst again; but whoso- 
ever drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him shall never thirst.’’—Sunday School 
Times. 


= 


— — 
Industrial Exhibition in Central India. 


At Kamptee, nine miles from Nagpore, 
an exhibition of articles manufactured by 
the men, and wives and children of the 
men belonging to the Ist Battalion of 
Scotch Greys, was opened on the 23d of 
August last. Ina brief address, General 
Shubrick declared the exhibition opened, 
after which the visitors proceeded to in- 
spect the objects exhibited. They were 
very varied. Sergeant Taylor, the master 
armourer, exhibited a breech-loader which 
he had made, by asimple process, out of 
an old Enfield rifle. In the shoemakers’ 
and tailors’ stalls there were articles of 
dress of every kind. Some ornamental 
furniture in the carpenters’ department 
would have done credit to any London 
cabinet-makers” shop. A turning-lathe in 
motion attached to this department delight- 
ed the native visitors. Brushes, ropes, 
photographs, drawings, models of ‘ships, 
carts and carriages, and a newspaper writ- 
ten and printed by the men, were among 
the most attractive of the objects exhibited. 
They were executed in a workmanlike man- 
ner, and displayed much taste and skill. 
The native visitors seemed much interested 
in the exhibition, and all the articles com- 
posing it were speedily disposed of. The 
exhibition remained open during the week. 


THE SOLDIER BIRD. 
One day in the spring of 1861, Chicf 


Sky, a Chippewa Indian living in the 
northern wilds of Wisconsin, captured an 
eagle’s nest. To make sure of his prize, he 
cut the tree down, and caught the eaglets 
as they were sliding from the nest to run , 
and hide in the grass. One died. He took 
the other home, and built it a nest in a tree 
close by his wigwam. The caglet was as 
big as a hen, covered with soft brown down. 
The red childron woro dolightod with their 
new pet; and as soon as it got acquainted, 
it liked to sit down in the grass and sec 
them play with the dogs. But Chief Sky 
was poor, and he had to sell it to a white 
man for a bushel of corn. The white man 
brought it to Eau Claire, a little village 
alive with white men going to the war. 
„Here's a recruit,’’ said the man. An 
eagle! an eagle!“ shouted the soldiers— 
“let him enlist ;’’ and sure enough, he was 
sworn into the service, with ribbons round 
his neck—red, white, and blue. 

On a perch, surmounted by the stars and 
stripes, the company took him to Madison, 
the capital of the State. As they marched 
into Camp Randall, with colours flying, 
drums beating, and the people cheering, the 
eagle seized the flag in his beak and spread 
his wings, his bright eye kindling with the 
spirit of the scene. Shouts rent the air— 
“The bird of Columbia; the eagle of freo- 
dom for ever!” The State made him a 
new ch, the boys named him Old 
Abe,” and the regiment (the Eighth Wis- 
consin) was thenceforth called “the Kagle 
Regiment“ On the march, it was carried 
at the head of the company, and evory 
where was greeted with delight. At St. 
Louis a gentleman offered five hundred dol- 
lars for it, and another his farm. No, no, 
the boys had no notion of parting with their 
bird. It was above all prico—an emblem 
of battle and victory. Besides, it interested 
their minds, and made them think less of 
hardships and of home. 

I cannot tell you all the droll adventures 
of the bird through its three years of ser- 
vice—its flights in the air, its fights with 
the guinea hens, and its race with the dar- 
kies. When the regiment was in summer 
quarters at Clear Creck, in Dixie, it was 
allowed to run at large, and every morning 
went to the river, half a mile off, where it 
splashed and played in the water to its 
heart’s content, faithfully returning to camp 
when it had enough. Old Abe's favourite 
place of resort was the sutler’s tent, where 
a live chicken found no quarter in his pre- 
sence. But rations got low, and for two 
days Abe had nothing to cat. Ward tack 
he objected to, fasting was disagreeable 
and Tom, his bearer, could not get beyond 
the pickets toa farmyard. At last, push- 
ing his way to the Colonel's tent, he pleaded 
for poor Abe. The Colonel = him a 
pass, and Tom got him an excellent dinner. 

One day a rebel farmer asked Tom to 
come and show the eagle to his children. 
— 2 the curiosity of the family, Tom 
sat him down in the barnyard. O what a 
screeching and scattering among the fowls ; 
for what should Abe do but pounce upon 
one and gobble up another, to the great 
disgust of the farmer, who declared that 
was not in the bargain. Abe, howover, 
oi there was no harm in confiscating, 
nor did Tom. 

Abe was in twenty battles, besides many 
skirmishes. He was at the siege of Vicks- 
burg, the storming of Corinth, and march- 
ed with Sherman up the Redriver. The 
whiz of bullets and the scream of shells 
were his delight. As the battle grew hot 
and hotter, he would flap his wings, and 
mingle his wildest notes with the noise 
around him. He was very fond of music, 
especially Yankee Doodle and Old John 
Brown. U parade, he always gave 

eed to “Attention.” With his eye on 

e commander, he would listen and obey 
orders, noting time accurately. After 
parade he would put off his soldiery air, 
flap his wings, and make himself at home. 
The rebels called him “ Yankee Buzzard,” 
“Old Owl,” and other hard names; but 
his eagle nature was quite above noticing 


it. 

The rebel General Price gave orders to 
his men to be sure and capture the eagle 
of the Eighth Wisconsin—he would rather 
have it than a dozen battle-flags. But for 
all that, he scarcely lost a feather—only 
one from his right wing. His tail feathers 
were once cropped by a bullet. 

At last the rebellion came to an 
end, and the brave Wisconsin Righth 
with their live eagle, and torn and riddled 


— 


flags, were welcomed back to Madison. 


THE ‘PIRES BY'TEIR 


— — — 


They went ont s thousand strong, and ro- 
turned a little band, scarred and toil-worn, 
having fought and won. 

And what of the soldier bird? In the 


name of his t veterans, Captain Wolf 
resented him to the State. Governor 
— accepted the illustrious gift, and 


ample quarters are provided for him in the, 
beautiful State House grounds, where he 
may long live to tell us 
„What heroes from the woodland sprang, 

When through the fresh-awakened land 

The thrilling cry of freedom rang.” 
Nor is the end yet. At the great fair in 
Chi last summer, an enterprising gen- 
— invited “Abe” to attend. He had 
coloured photographs of the old hero 
struck up, and sold sixteen thousand seven 
hundred dollars worth for the benefit of 
poor and sick soldiers. Has not the 
American eagle done its part?—Child’s 
Paper. 


SANCTIFIED BY PRAYER. 


The following extract from a communi- 
cation in the Religious Telescope, is à good 
illustration of what the Bible means by re- 
quiring us to a always,” and that we 
should “in all things give thanks: 

A beloved friend of ours assures us his 
soul is wonderfully blest in asking a bless- 
ing on all the communications he receives. 
He never reads a letter till he looks to the 
Lord for a blessing on the contents. When 
he receives a communication from a dis- 
tance, the first thing is to bow the knee at 
the mercy-seat, for a blessing to accompany 
it, and that wisdom may be given to return 
a suitable reply, and not unfrequently in 
this way his heart is made to “ rejoice with 
joy unspeakable, and full of — * This 
same brother in the Lord never distributed 
a tract or periodical without first beseech- 
ing the God of all to seal the instruc- 
tion upon the reader's heart sanctifiedly. 
He never enters the door of a — 
without stopping at the threshhold, an 
with silent and holy ejaculations to the 
Searcher of all hearts, asking for the right 
ordering of his speech, that his mouth 
may be kept as with a bridle, and a watch 
set at the * of his lips. 


— 


THE ADVANTAGE OF SECURITY. 


Some weeks ago, I strolled into a friend’s 
counting-room. He being absent, | com- 
menced a chat with his clerk, when a good- 
looking “culled pussun” entered, doffed 
his castor, and said: 

“Mas’ Bob, kin you lend mea quarter 
till dis afternoon, and I pay him, sartin?” 

Mas’ Bob applied his dexter to his vest 
pocket, but it made no “sign.” I turned. 

“Well, Buck, you look tolerably honest, 
but as I don’t know you, if you will give 
me security I will lend you the quarter.”’ 

His eyes brightened as he asked: 

“ Mas’ Bob, will you go my security?” 

„Mes, replied Bob. 

I forked over. Some time afterwards, 
wending the same way, as I was about to 
enter the office, the identical Buck stood 
before me. 

“Buck, where’s my quarter? 
didn’t pay me as = promised. 

“No, sah, but I gib you security.” 

“Well, but I want you to pay me—I 
lent you the quarter.” 

a Dat’s true, sah, but it am de custom 
down here to zaust de security fust.”’ 


You 


— 
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THE TELEGRAPH WIRE. 


Along the smooth and slender wire 
The sleepless heralds run, 

Fast as the clear and living rays 
(io streaming from the sun; 

No peal or summons, heard or seen, 
Their viewless flight betray, 

And yet their words are plainly felt 
In cities far away. 


In summer's heat or winter's hail 
They speed their rapid course ; 
They meet unmoved the fierce wind's rage, 
The rough wave's sweeping force; 
In the long night of rain and storm, 
As iu the blaze of day, 
They run with news of weal or woe 
To thousands far away. 


But faster still than heralds run 
On that electric cord, 

Rise the pure thoughts of hin whodgpves 
The Christians Life and Lord 

Of him who taught, through smiles and tears, 
With fervent lips to pray, 

Maintains high converse here on earth 
With bright worlds far away. 


Ay, though no outward wish is breathed, 
Nor outward answers given, 

The sighing of that humble soul 
Is known and felt in heaven. 

Those long frail wires may bend or break, 
Those viewless heralds stray, 

But Faith's least word shall reach the throne 
Of God, though far away. 


— —— 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


Extreme sometimes occasions an 
anxiety of mind which ends fatally. The 
long and hard strain, from the uncortainty 
of escape, leads to insanity. Mrs. Karrar, 
in her very interesting volume of “ Recol- 
lections,” gives an illustration. 

“Only twenty miles from Milford was 
the pleasant sea side resort called Turby; 
little known in my day, but now a fashion- 
able watering-place. It was a small town, 
of poor houses, built on a projecting point 
of land, with a fine, hard sand-beach on 
each side, giving the bathers the choice of 
the north or the south sands. Curiously- 
shaped rocks form the coast, and one 
cave, which is filled with water at high- 
tide, but remains empty many hours in the 
day, was once the scene of great alarm to a 
governess and three little girls, who wero 
caught in it by the tide. 

“ She who should have seen to the safety 
of her charge, was so absorbed by an agree- 
able book, thateshe did not observe the 
rising tide, till the possibility of retreat 
was cut off by it. She was terribly fright- 
ened, but concealed her alarm from the 
children as well as she could, and made 
them climb up to a high ledge of rock, and 
sit there with her. To pass away the time 
she told thew stories; but they grew very 
weary, and when the bottom of the cave 
was filled with water, and the waves began 
to dash upon the rocks beneath their feet, 
they were much terrified, and it was all the 
governess could do to comfort them and 
assuage their fears, whilst her own courage 
was ebbing fast. At last the youngest 
child fell asleep in her arms, and the 
other two nestled close to her on either 
side. 

„There was no higher ledge of rock on 
which they could sit, and she feared they 
would fall into the flood below if she at- 
tempted to make them stand on the rock 
they were sitting on. As soon as the 
oe entrance of the cave was covered 
by the advancing tide, they were in perfect 
darkness, and that added much to the fear- 
fulness of their position. At last the chil- 
dren cried out in distressed tones that their 
feet were wet, and the water was coming 
all over them. To which the governess 
replied, ‘Mine have been wet for some 
time; but never mind that—I don’t think 
it will come higher than our knees.’ It 
was only after some mental exercise and 
carnest prayer that she was able to say this. 

“Her words proved true. The tide did 
rise to her lap, and swelled up against them 
and all around them fearfully; but in a 
few more minutes its force seemed less, 
and presently they could be certain that it 

n to lower. Relieved from their terror, 
the two older children fell asleep, and then 
the governess was very anxious lest they 
should fall from their narrow perch, and be 
drowned after all. Very long did the time 
seom before the tide retreated far enough 
for a little light to enter at the top of the 
entrance to the cave; but at length that 


light came, and not long after was heard 
the welcome sound of voices, and as soon as 
a boat could enter, one came to their relief, 
with the father of the children init. He 
found the little girls refreshed by their 
nap, and as lively and full of prattle as if 
no trouble had come near them; but their 
unhappy governess was utterly overcome. 
She could do nothing but weep, and after- 
wards fell into melancholy, and died in- 
sane. 


— 


MEMORT IN A BIRD. 


Last winter, during the frost that suc- 
ceeded the new year, a little robin-red- 
breast regularly attended the quarrymen 
who raise stones for Langside Limekiln, 
when they were eating their dinner-piece, 
and picked up the crumbs that might hap- 
pen to fall from them. It soon became so 
tame as to pick from the hand. This it 
continued to do until the nesting-season, 
when it went off, and no more was seen of 
it until about a month ago, when, as one of 
the men happened to be mending a gate 
near the quarry, little red-breast lighted on 
a piece of wood he had in his hand, and, 
turning up its. eye, confidently showed un- 
mistakably that it knew its old friend. 
The man produced some crumbs from his 
pocket, a motion red-breast appeared to 
understand, by hopping on to his hand and 
1 them. Since then it may be seen 

ily taking food from the hand at a dis- 
tance near the quarry, another, and a 
stronger one, having taken possession of 
the quarry, and showing fight to its tame 
brother whenever he attempts to come 
near. If this be not memory, it is some- 
thing very like it.—Ayr Advertiser. 


An Interesting Historical Relic. 


At Messrs Brown & Spaulding’s, No. 
570 Broadway, New York, a silver medal 
is now on exhibition which —— his- 
torical interest. At the conclusion of the 
Revolutionary War, pending the negotia- 
tions between the indian tribes known as 
the Six Nations, Red Jacket visited Presi- 
dent Washington to arrange a treaty of 
— The visit took place in 1792, and 

uring the interview Red Jacket, the great 
orator and statesman of the Six Nations, 
received this medal from the hands of 
Washington. This was the beginning of 
great veneration and friendship toward 
the President on the part of Red Jacket— 
continuing to the time of his death in 1833. 
It is known that of all the presents received 
by Red Jacket during his memorable 
career, the gift of Washington was the only 
one he retained to the time of his death. 
Its brightness, he was wont to say, was em- 
blematical of the brightness of the 
existing between the Six Nations and the 
United States, while the metal typified the 
real value of the friendship which should 
ever afterward continue between the two 
nations. No tarnish could light upon its 
surface without its being immediately seen, 
and the parties to the compact could at 
once remove it. In this rude way Red 
Jacket was accustomed to express his ap- 
preciation of the medal, and on state occa- 
sions he always wore it upon his person. 
At his death it passed into the hands of 
his son, Joseph Johnson, a Sencca chief. 
Johnson cherished it with sacred pride and 
fidelity, but in 1851 was induced to sell it, 
and it became the property of Mr. Parker, 
then living in 22 who became the 
Grand Sachem of the Senecas in 1852, 
and who retains it now. The medal is 
about six inches in length by four broad, 
is appropriately engraved in honour of the 
event it was to commemorate, and is in 
perfect preservation. 


THE “HOLY PLACES.” 


Our readers will be as much surprised 
to hear as we were to see, upon going to 
the terraced housetop carly after our arri- 
val, that there was a great gap in the dome 
of the church of the Hoh Sepulchre. 
Many square yards of lead were wanting; 
the timbers were visible; and, whenever it 
rained, the water must have sapped the 
walls, and poured into the building itself; 
and yet there were dwelliog in Jerusalem 
dignitaries of all the churches who were 
squabbling, writing, and almost cursing 
one another, in order to obtain a footing 
in this self-same building, which they 
naturally considered the most sacred of 
any. We asked for an explanation, and 
were told in reply, that France wished to 
repair it; Russia wished to repair it; Eng- 
land was, of course, indifferent; but the 
Sultan was anxious to have a finger in 
the pie, and the Christian Powers were 
unwilling that the infidel should partici- 
pate, and thus have a further lien upon 
the sacred edifice; so between the three 
it was allowed to fall into a state of di- 
lapidation, which, if it occurred in a pub- 
lic building in England, would excite the 
interference of that despotic power, the 
police, under the Building Act.— London 


Builder. 
— 


LOCUSTS AS FOOD. 


While these insects are the greatest des- 
troyers of food, it is a noteworthy fact that 
they furnish a large supply of it to many 
nations—so that, while they are the cause 
of famine, they frequently also prevent its 
approach. In Morocco the price of pro- 
visions falls when the locusts have entered 
the neighbourhood. They are said to re- 
semble in consistence and flavour the yolk 
of hard-boiled eggs. There are various 
ways of cooking them. The Arabs some- 
times prepare them “by digging a hole in 
the ground, building a fire at the bottom, 
and filling it with wood. Then, after the 
earth is heated as hot as possible, and She 
coals and embers taken out, they prepare 
to fill the cavity with the live locusts, con- 
fined in a bag holding about five bushels. 
Several hold the bag perpendicularly over 
the hole, with the mouth near the surface 
of the ground, while others stand around 
with sticks. The bag is then opened, and 
the locusts shaken with great force into 
the hot pit, while the surrounding persons 
immediately throw sand upon them to pre- 
vent their flying off. The mouth of the 
hole is now completely covered with sand, 
and another fire built upon the top of it. 
When the locusts are thoroughly roasted 
and become cool, they are picked out with 
the hand, thrown upon tént-cloths, or 
blankets, and placed in the sun to dry. 
During this process, which requires two or 
three days, they must be watched with the 
utmost care, to prevent the live locusts 
from devouring them, if a flight should 
happen to be passing at the time. When 
perfectly dry, they are pounded slightly, 
pressed into bags, or skins, and are y 
for transportation. To prepare them now 
for present eating, they are pulverized in 
mortars, and mixed with water sufficient to 
make a kind of dry pudding. They are, 
however, sometimes eaten singly, without 
2 after breaking off the head, 
wing, and 1 

The usual way, however, of dressing 
them is: —“ To boil them in water half an 
hour, then sprinkle them with salt and 
pepper, and fry them, adding a little vine- 
gar. The body of the insect is only eaten, 
and resembles, according to this gentleman, 
the taste of prawns. For their stimulating 

ualities, the Moors prefer them to pigeons. 

person may cat a lateful of them, con- 

taining two or three hundred, without any 
ill effects. 

The Bedouins of Egypt roast them alive, 
and devour them with much relish. The 
Jews in Arabia are convinced that the 
fowls, of which the Israelites ate so largely 
in the desert, were only clouds of locusts, 
and laugh at the idea that they were quails, 
where quails never were. The wild locusts 


‘grievous slaughter of lar 


— 


on which St. John fed are thought not to 
have been unnaturnl food, for “locusts 
have been eaten in Arabia from the ro- 
motest antiquity. This is evinced by the 
sculptured slabs found by Layard at Kou- 
yunjic; for, among other attendants carry- 
ing fruit, flowers, and game, to a banquet, 
are seen several bearing dricd locusts fas. 
tened on rods. And being thus introduced 
in this Las-relicf among the choicest delica- 
cies, it is most probable that they were 
also highly prized by the Assyrians. 
Layard io figured one of these locust- 
bearers, who upon the sculptured slab is 
about four and a half feet in height.” 

In the pampas of Chili locusts and mos- 
quitoes form the substance from which 
bread is made. 


THE POPE’S PROSPECTS. 


According to the British Standard, the 
„situation“ at Rome is not encouraging for 
the Pope. 

“The Roman le nearly to a man 
are the mortal enemies of the ‘Holy Fa- 
ther,’ whom French bayonets alone, for 
many years past, have been the means of 
preserving on his throne. Assuredly Vic- 
tor Emmanuel will furnish no help. The 
treaty of September only binds him to 
make no attack himself on Rome, and not 
to permit any body else to doit. This is 
a master-stroke against the Man of Sin, 
who is left to meet his subjects face to face, 
and to settle matters with them as he best 
can. No soldiers are coming in to take 
the place of the French, and the annual 
deficit is fearful. The revenue in 1864 
was five millions of crowns, and the expen- 
diture ten millions five hundred thousand! 
If this be not the way to the ‘ Fleet,’ or to 
Gacta, we know not what is. Then as to 
Peter’s Pence, only one million two hun- 
dred thousand crowns have resulted from 
these; and we vouch for it, they will pro- 
duce much less for the year now current. 
At present, indeed, it is distinctly intima- 
ted that every pecuniary resource of the 
Pope is steadily falling off. To make mat- 
ters still worse, the entire circle of Govern- 
ments who are Papal supporters are in a 
rickety, we might say, a rotten condition. 
Cardinal Antonelli himself actually showed 
at the said council that ‘no Catholic power 
was at present in a position to come to the 
aid of the Holy See.’” 


Farm and Garden, 

A Sure Remepy ror SHEEP-KILLING 
Doas.—Nearly every one of our exchanges 
frequently detail thrilling accounts of the 
numbers of 
valuable sheep by dogs. If there is any 
thing in the world that will tend to kindle 
a good man’s wrath, and rouse his indig- 
nation to furious rage, it is the horrid spec- 
tacle of a score or more of choice and valu- 
able sheep bleeding, dying, some dead, and 
others lacerated, bitten, mangled, and wel- 
tering in their own blood, destroyed by 
some worthless cur. Such a loss cannot 
easily be retrieved. Dollars and cents are 
inadequate to the true value of certain 
beautiful flocks that have been bred and 
reared with exquisite skill and care. After 
a person has appropriated years of time, 
in which his best thoughts and skill have 
been exercised in developing a style of 
sheep that are really worth securing, to 
have the innocent and harmless animals, 
that we almost love, barbarously torn to 
pieces by some mean and idle dog that is 
a sublime nuisance in the neighbourhood, 
is a misfortune which few men are able to 
meet with unruffled temper. Our civil, as 
well as the divine law will justify a man 
in the defence of his person and property. 
In some States the civil law requires dogs, 
when running at large, to be muzzled. But 
as many people will persist in keeping dogs 
which will kill sheep, a man is justified in 
protecting his flock from dogs by any avail- 
able means. A large cow-bell attached to 
the neck of a large dog, which would hang 
in silence when he trots, but which would 
rattle frightfully as soon as he runs, will 
effectually deter the most incorrigible shee 
killer from chasing sheep. Then, if bel 
were put on the necks of a goodly number 
of the flock, so as to give the alarm, a dog 
would be frightened by the rattling of so 
many bells, and leave the innocent sheep 
unharmed. Dogs that are addicted to the 
vice of sheep-killing are despicable cowards. 
Still they are no ninnies. They know bet- 
ter than to kill sheep. They know that 
the sound of one or a number of bells would 
give the alarm, which might arrest their 
bloody desiga. When the owner of ashee 
killing dug fails to provide a bell for his 
dog's neck, a few slices of mutton, having 
a small quantity of strychnine deposited in 
it, will be found an effectual remedy for 
that insatiable taste for the flesh of sheep 
and lambs. A friend communicated to us 
an account of the destruction, by dogs, of 
more than half of a choice flock, which had 
been bred and perfected with uaremitting 
care and great expense. Another intelli- 
gent farmer declared that “worthless d 

driven the sheep out of Connecticut!” 

In addition to bells for dogs, another good 
preventive is to attach one end of a chain 
to a strap around a dog’s neck, and the 
other end to a billet of wood about one foot 
long and four inches in diameter. The 
end of the chain should extend to his hind 
feet, so that the wood will prevent his run- 
ning, although it will not hinder his tra- 
velling freely with his master. Still an- 
other convenient way of preventing all 
damage to flocks of sheep is to provide a 
good muzzle for every dog. When all these 
remedies prove ineffectual, a small charge 
of General Taylor’s Mexican has 
never failed to be an infallible remedy. 


Inverted Posts.—We find the follow- 
ing reasonable explanation of the fact that 
inverted stakes and posts, or those set tip 
end down, last longer than those set as the 
wood grew, iu the Germantown Telegraph: 
„First, the particles of the wood are so ar- 
ranged by nature us to enable the water or 
sap of atree to ascend. Were it not for 
this arrangement of the particles, it would 
be impossible for a tree to grow. Had 
any provision beca made for the sap to de- 
seend, it would be impossible for it to 
ascend. Hence the absurdity of the idea 
of the sap returning to the root of the tree 
at the approach of winter. Now, making 
a tree into posts does not change the ar- 
rangement of the particles, and thus a post 
set in the ground in the position in which 
it grew, is continually taking up moisture, 
and being dead, and having no power to 
absorb the gases, so as to cOnvert the mois- 
ture into wood, decomposition takes place 
necessarily. On the other hand, if the 
inverted post is set in such a position as to 
drain the wood, the post keeps dryer, and 
as a consequence it will last longer.” 


FexMenteD Switu.—-A “subscriber” 
asks if “swill for fattening hogs will lose 
or gaia any thing by allowing it to fer- 
mont? Swill properly so called can 
never gain any thing by fermentation, for 
if “fermentation” be allowed to go on lon 
enough, all swill will putrefy. Many 
farmers allow their swill to ferment to a 
slight extent before feeding, in order to 
give it greater uniformity of character, 
and, in case meal of any kind is added to 
the “house slops, to take the place, in a 
measure, of pees which is inconvenient 
in the snmmer time. When this is prac- 
tised, however, swill should be kept in 
several different vessels, so that the feed 
may be fermented uniformly from day to 
day —American Agriculturist. 


Saur ron CattLe.—A correspondent of 
the Rural New Yorker gives his cows all 
the salt they will eat three times a week, 
during the summer season. Ile says the 
amount of milk returned by cows, on his 
soil, is from a quarter to a third more than 
when salted but once a week. 


— — —— 


THE DEATH OF THE DOVE. 


The song birds met in the weeping ash, 
And the mournful mavis“ said, 

No more let our hearts be tuned to mirth, 
For the turtle-dove is dead. 


„Go, seek the fold where the lambkin plays, 
And gather the snowy fleece; 

Weave a silken shroud, and with blossoms make 
A pall for the bird of peace.” 


Then the finches gathered the thistle-down, 
And rifled the cherry-blooms ; 

And the linnets toiled on the apple boughs, 
As weavers by crimson looms. 


And the larks embroidered the blooming hay 
By curtains of clover beds ; } 

While the blackbirds toiled in the tangled brake 
With mosses and silver threads. 


Then ere the dial of day went down, 
They finished the work of love; 
And when the lamps of the glow- worin burned, 
They buried the turtle-dove. 
And the robins piped a funeral dirge 
From the sprays of the golden broom; 
And the swallows, beautiful architects, 
Were the builders of the tomb. 


® Tho thrush. 


For the Presbytorian. 
THE MONKEY FAMILY. 


Apes and monkeys have been favourite 
pets ever since the days of Sulomon—cer- 
tainly not for their beauty; but their 
amusing tricks, and their burlesque of 
mankind, provoke a smile on the sourest 
fuces. They are all imitators, from the 
least to the greatest; though some varieties 


‘excel in this — = A gentleman owned 


one which readily learned a great many 
useful lessons his master took the pains to 
teach him, and many more which he picked 
up himself. He would put wood into the 
stove when it was needed, taking care to 
manage it properly, and not put in too 
much. He would eat with a spoon and 
fork, and pick up his strawberries oné by 
one. He often sat down at a table, and 
spread a book before him, pretending to 
study with great gravity. One day he 
took great delight in turning over the 
leaves of a book on Natural History, and 
looking at the pictures; but on examining 
it after him, it was found that he had 
pinched out all the pictures of beetles, and 
eaten them up—which was quite a compli. 
ment to the engraver. 

Poor fellow, he did not like to be secured 
by a chain, and seeing some one open his 
padlock with a key, he took a bit of stick, 
and put it in the key-hole, turning it about 
in ali directions to see if he could not get 
his freedom when he pleased. There were 
a few insects, of which he was extremely 
fond, especially the roaches which infested 
the ship in which he was brought over. 
Ho id his way by his usefulness in de- 
9 ng such numbers of these pests. 

onkeys are apt to be very mischievous, 
so they are not very safe pets when suf- 
fered to run at large about a house. Their 
fondness for their young is the most beauti- 
ful trait in their character. They are 
always carrying them about on their backs, 
or holding and fondling them in their arms. 
When any danger threatens, the mother 
clasps them close to her heart, and leaps 
from tree to tree until she is safe from pur- 
suit. She is not blind to their misdoings, 
however; for when some mischievous little 
ape ventures to set up for himself, and re- 


solves to have his own way in spite of 


orders, a sharp box or two on his round 


pate, or a nip from her keen teeth, quictly | 


rings him to terms. 

Apes often show great forethought and 
courage, especially when in danger. A 
party of them had come down to the bar- 
racks by the shore, and stolen some cloth- 
ing; so the soldiers decided to go and 


recover them. A party of twenty men sur- 


rounded the rocks where they had made a 
stand, determined to cut off their retreat. 
The apes gathered for battle, and they 
could be seen collecting stones and missiles, 
under the command of a gray-headed one, 
who seemed to be major-general, though he 
wore no shoulder-straps. The soldiers 
charged on them with shouts, thinking it 
fine sport. They quickly changed their 
minds, however, when, at a scream of com- 
mand from their general, the whole party 
tumbled down a shower of stones and rocks 
on their heads. They were forced to give 
up the contest from which they expected 
so much amusement, and were glad to beat 
a hasty retreat. 


THE STORY OF A HORSESHOE. 


This is a simple legend. A good country- | 
man was taking a rural walk with his son 
Thomas. As they walked slowly along the 
father suddenly stopped. 

„Look!“ he said, there's a bit of iron, 
a piece of a horseshoe; pick it up, and put 
it in your pocket.” 

„Pooh!“ answered the child; “ it’s not 
worth stopping for.” 

The father, without uttering another 
word, picked up the iron, and put it in his 
pocket. When they came to a village he 
entered the blacksmith’s shop and sold it 
for three farthings. With that sum he 
bought some cherries. Then the father 
and son set off again on their ramble. The 
sun was burning hot, and neither a house, 
tree, nor fountain of water was in sight. 
Thomas soon complained of being tired, and 
had some difficulty in following his father, 
who walked on with a firm step. Perceiv- 
ing that his boy was tired, the father let 
fall a cherry, as if by accident. Thomas 
stooped and quickly picked it up, and de- 
voured it. A little further he dropped 
another, and the boy picked it up as eagerly 
as ever; and thus they — the father 
dropping the fruit, and the son picking 
them up. When the last one was eaten, 
— father stopped, and turning to the boy, 
said : 


“Look, my son! If you had chosen to 
stoop once and up a picee of horseshoe, 
you would not have been obliged at last to 
stoop so often to pick up the cherries.”’ 


A MOUSE IN THE PANTRY. 


When I used to be out of temper, or 
naughty in any way, if grandfather was 
here he would call to me— 

„Mary, Mary, take care! — there's a 
mouse in the pantry!’ 

I often to cease crying at this, and 
stand, wondering to myself what he meant. 
I often ran to the pantry, too, to see if 
there really was a mouse in the trap; but 1 
never found one. One day I said— 

“Grandfather, I don’t know what you 
mean. I haven’t a pantry; and there are 
no mice in mother’s, because I have looked 
ever so often.” He smiled, and said— 

“Come, little woman, sit down here in 
the porch by me, and L'Il tell you what I 
mean. Your heart, Mary, is the pantry. 
The little sins are the mice, that get in 
and nibble away all the good, aul that 
make you sometimes cross, and peevish, 
and fretful—unwilling to do as your mother 
wishes; and, if you do not strive against 
them, the mice will keep nibbling till the 
good is all eaten away. Now, I want to 
show you, my little girl, how to prevent 
this. To keep the mice out, you must set 
for them—the trap of watchfulness ; 
ve for bait good resolutions and firm- 


a tra 
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WOODLAND SEMINARY, 
9 and 10 Woodland Terrace, 
WEST PHILADELPHIA. 


A DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES. 

Though recen'ly established, the Institution is 
quite flourishing. Location healthful and highly 
attractive. A large Corps of experienced Teachers. 
The next Session will commence September 12. 


For Isrormation to 


Rev. HENRY REEVES, A. M., Principal. 


lars, and see our terms. 


X. EXOTIC BIRDS, 10 kinds, in packet, 50 “ 


November 25; 1865. 


GREAT CHANCE FOR 
AGENTS. 
What the People Want: 
THE STANDARD 
HISTORY OF THE WAR, 


Complete in One V Vv f 
P 1008 saree olume of over 


This Work has no rival as a candid, lucid, 
complete, authentic, and reliable history of the 
“great conflict.” It contains reading matter 
equal to three large royal octavo volumes, splen- 
didly illustrated with over 150 fine portraits of 
Generals, Battle scones, Maps, and Diagrams. 

Returned and disabled officers and soldiers, 
and energetic young men in want of profitable 
employment, will find this a rare chance to make 
money. We have Agents clearing $250 
month, which we will prove to any doubting 
applicant; for proof of the above, send for Circu- 
Address 
JONES BROTHERS 4 CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE SOUL'S ONLY REFUGE; Or, Christ All 
in All. By the Rev. A. A. k. Taylor. 18mo 
: act. Price 5 cents. 

Especially intended for the use of pastors 
among their ple, and for distribution to those 
who seem to have inadequate viows as to what 
the gospel requires of them in order to salvation. 
QUESTIONS ON THE SHORTER CATECHISM, 

With an Alphabetical Table of Definitions, 

Designed to Aid in the Work of Catechetical 


Instruction. By the Rev. John Dickey. 1!8mo, 
Paper. Price 10 cents. : 
THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 


SYSTEMATIC BENEVOLENCE, Presented 
to the General Assembly of the Prosbyterian 
Chureh at ite Session in Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, ISmo Pamphlet. Price 2 cents. 

IZzuo TRACT, No. 282, pp. 4. 

TRACT ON TEMPERANCE. Being the Two 
Papers Adopted by the Genoral Assembly at 
ite Sessions, May 31, 1865. 


L’OLIVIER. Par le Rev. Jacques Hamilton. 
Being a Translation into French of Hamilton's 
“The Olive.” 


WINTHROP SARGENT, 
Business Correspondent. 


ALBUM AND REWARD CARDS, 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN 
SEVEN OIL COLOURS. 


I. VARIEGATED BIRDS, 12 kinds, in 


‘ket, . ‘ ‘ 50 ots. 
II. THE. FAVOURITES, 12 kinds, in 
‘ket, 8 . . 50 oe 
III. LANDSCAPES, 12 kinds, in packet, 50 “ 
IV. OCEAN LIFE, 12 kinds, iu packet, 50 “ 
V. PICTURE GALLERY, No 1, 12 
kinds, in packet. 
VI. PICTURE GALLERY, No. 2, 12 
VII. FRUITS, 12 kinds, in packet, 50 „ 
VIII. FLOWERS, 12 kinds, in 50 * 


— 
IX. AMERICAN BIRDS, 12 kinds, in 


The special attention of the public is invited to 
the above Series of Cards, which are suitable for 
the Photograph Album, or for School Rewards. 
They are exquisite gems of Art, neatly put up in 
Ornamental — y= 

1252 Sent by mail (post paid) upon receipt of 
the price. 

A liberal discount allowed to wholesale 
purchasers. 

ALSO A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 
Published by 
JAMES 8. CLAXTON, 


Successor to 
W. 8. 4 A. MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


EDWIN HALL & 60, 


26 SOUTH SECOND ST., PHILAD’A. 
Importers, Jobbers, and Retailers in 


Silks, 
Dress Goods, 
Shawls, 
Cloths, 
Cloaks, 
Velvets, &c. 


Also, Dealers in 


STAPLE GOODS, 
MOURNING GOODS AND WHITE GOODS 


Our Goods Always for Sale at the LOWEST 
Market Prices. 


‘STEPHEN F. WHITMAN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Specialities in Fine Confections, 
No. 1210 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MANTUA FEMALE SEMINARY, 


(Baring street below Thirty-fifth.) 
WEST PHILADELPHIA, 
Rev. JOHN MOORE, Principal. 
A Boarpine anv Day Son ror Youne Lavius 
French, German, Music, Drawing, and Painting 
n addition to all the usual branches taught in 


first-class Seminaries. Instruction thorough. This 
Institution is delightfully located in West Phila- 
‘ 


lelphia, in the midst of more than ordinary 
jocial and religious advantages. 

The year is divided into two terms, commen- 
eing September Ist and February Ist. 

Circulars on application. 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N.J. 


The next session will commenceon Wednesday 
August 2d. In addition to a thorough course o 
Classical and Mathematical studies, required for 
entering College, arrangements are made to meet 
the wants of those whose plans for life do not 
¢ontemplate an entire collegiate education. An 
éxtended course in the English Language and 
Literature, History, Chemistry, and Practical 


Mathematics, has n introduced, accompanied 
with lectures on these subjects by competent in- 
structors, and illustrated, where the nature of 
the subject admits, by experiments, maps, dia- 
rams, and models. References—The Faculties 
of the 11 Catalogue, 

apply to ev. T. W. CATTE — 
snd Rev. A. D. WHITE, | Principals. 
EDAR HILL FEMALE SEMINART— Near 
Mount Joy, Lancaster County, 2 
Expenses moderate. For particulars, address 
Misses B. & C. DODGE, Principals. 


A DAY!—Ageuts wanted to sell a New 
and wonderful SEWING MACHINE, 

the on/ 

CLA 


Address SHAW & 
THE PRESBYTERIAN 
is PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
and No. 530 Broadway, New York, by 


ALFRED MARTIEN & Co. 


TERMS. 

Twe Dollarsand Fifty Cents per Annum, if paid 
strictly in advance, or Three Dollars when not 
paid in advance. To Clergymen Two Dollars a 
year, when paid strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. g 

Rates of Advertising — Advertisements appropri- 
ate to the character of the paper will be inserted 
at twenty cents a line for each insertion. Yearly 
advertisements inserted on favourable terme. 

Payments for advertisements to be made 
in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
copies to one address for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

Twenty-five copies to one actress, for one 


$10.00 
$20.00 


year, $45.00 
With an additions! copy to the agent. 

10” The money must always be sent in ad- 
vance. When the amount is large, 2 draft shonid 
be procured, if possible. 

Add ess, always post-paid, 

ALFRED MARTIEN & Co 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Phi i 


FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER. 
History or Fampnice as Sscoxn, Call 
Frederick the Great. By Thomas Carlyle. - 
Vol. V. New York, 1865, Harper & — 
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